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FEDERAL CONTROL OF GAME AND FISH. 


THE conviction is general that in the Federal control 
of migratory game as contemplated in the Shiras Bill 
will be found the solution of a problem which has been 
vexatious and baffling. Mr. Shiras’s proposal to put the 
wildfowl under the care of the National Government, 
as to the shooting season, has been hailed with unquali- 
fied satisfaction. The only questioning of it has been 
with regard to the constitutional point of jurisdiction. Is 
the regulation of the taking of migratory game properly 
a legitimate subject for Congress to legislate on? If 
this question may be answered in the affirmative, the 
problem is solved. 

We printed last week a letter from Judge D. C. Bea- 
man, of Colorado, in which the jurisdiction of Congress 
was seriously questioned. To-day we publish a reply by 
Mr. Shiras, whose deep study of the points at issue has 
convinced him that Congress will be well within constitu- 
tional bounds in undertaking the control not only of 
migratory game, but of migratory fish as well. The 
magnitude of the commercial interests involved in the 
fisheries far transcends that attaching to the game. If 
Mr. Shiras shall be successful in establishing the prin- 
ciple that Congress may legislate for the fisheries as to 
migratory species, and that the Federal authorities may 
execute the laws made for their regulation, he will have 
wronght in the conditions controlling the fishing industry 
a change of which the value must eventually be computed 
in millions of dollars. 

We speak not only for Mr. Shiras as author of the 
measure which bears his name, but for all who have 
indorsed it and are working for its enactment, when 
we say that no satisfaction whatever would be found 
in the attainment of a statute which, however salutory 
it might be for a brief period, would be overthrown 
by the courts as radically wrong because unconstitu- 
tional. In his communication of to-day Mr. Shiras 
gives the reasons which have convinced him that his 
measure is right in principle and will be found in- 
vulnerable when put to the test of the courts. Whatever 
may be the merits of the question with respect to the 
legal and constitutional questions involved, it certainly 
is to be said—and may not be said too strongly—that the 
Shiras Bill has in its support the consideration of public 
advantage and public gain, present and permanent. If 
ever a game measure was proposed for the good of the 
whole people, now and in the future, the Shiras Bill is 
such a one. 








THE INDIAN THEN AND NOW. 


Tue story of his buffalo hunt with the Comanche In- 
dians which is concluded by Cabia Blanco this week, is 
one of great interest. Told with entire simplicity and in 
the present tense, it is very vivid and real. 

Many of us stay-at-home bodies have thoughtlessly 
supposed that—except for the buffalo—the conditions 
described in this account are to-day much as they were 
thirty years ago. This is not true. The country then 
occupied only by the wandering Indians is now full of white 
people, whose fertile farms stretch away for unending 
miles over a fenced country, where right-angled roads 
follow the section lines, and one can journey only over 
the roads. The Indians who then hunted the buffalo, 
fought with each other, and from time to time chased the 
casual white man, are now confined to their reservations 
or have had lands allotted to them in severalty and are 
Proprietors of quarter sections. We are told that in the 
Indian Territory there are not over 17,000 full blooded 
Indians, and these are more than there are in the ad- 
joining Oklahoma. On the other hand, the In- 
dian Territory holds 600,000 white people, or people 
whose color and manners, even though they may have 
some Indian blood, are those of the Caucasian. The 
Comanches are on a reservation in the Indian Territory 
near the Wichita Mountains. 

Not the least interesting point in Cabia Blanco’s ac- 
count is the way in which he was treated by the Indians, 
and the sympathy that he felt with them. He found them 
kindly and friendly and he had the same feelings toward 
them; they hated the Cheyennes, whom they called dogs, 
and Cabia Blanco also regarded the Cheyennes as dogs. 
In similar situations, with other tribes, other white men 
have a hundred times had similar experiences. Whether 
his lot was cast among Sioux, Cheyennes, Pawnees, 
Blackfeet or Nez Perces, the white man who lived among 


them ever found the Indian camp to be only similar to 
other communities, and he came to regard their enemies 
as his enemies, and to credit these enemies with the bad 
qualities which all men attribute to those toward whom 
they have hostile feelings. 

It is not strange that the Comanches hated the 
Cheyennes. During many years in the early half of the 
last century, the Cheyennes and their allies, the Arapa- 
hoes, were at bitter war with the allied Kiowas, 
Comanches and Apaches. These three tribes, living to 
the south and within striking distance of the Mexican 
settlement, were constantly engaged in raiding the settle- 
ments and taking from them great numbers of horses 
and other plunder. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes, living 
further to the north, had fewer horses and had no way to 
supply their need of horses except by in turn raiding the 
villages of the southern tribes and taking from them the 
horses which they had captured from the Mexicans. 

The last great fight between these two brave and 
powerful alliances took place in the year 1838. Long ago, 
as it seems to us now, yet we have known not a few men 
who took part in that fight. 

Two years after the “great fight”’—for it still bears 
that name among the Cheyennes—a peace was made. The 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes on the one hand, and the 
Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches on the other, met on the 
Arkansas River below Bent’s Fort, smoked together, ate 
together, gave presents to on another and became friends. 
The treaty then made was never broken, but the memory 
of the old hostilities lingered long, and perhaps still 
lingers, among the peoples of the two tribes. We have 
accounts both of the great fight of 1838 and of the peace 
of 1840, told by men who were present at each, which we 
shall before long publish as an interesting commentary 
on Cabia Blanco’s buffalo hunt. 

As was said the other day, Cabia Blanco’s story is of 
a game animal and a phase of hunting which has disap- 
peared from the earth; not less is it a picture of a mode 
of life that has passed away forever. 








THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Tue report of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the 
Division of Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, contains much matter of 
interest. 

In the section of geographic distribution it deals with 
the natural life zones and crop belts of the country, for 
the purpose of showing to the farmer what crops are 
likely to be profitable in his locaiity. The data for 
such work accumulated in the field is worked up in 
the office with gratifying results. The study of eco- 
nomic ornithology deals with the influence of birds on 
crops. Since the insect is the farmer’s worst enemy, 
that creature which destroys the insect should be the 
farmer’s. best friend. It is therefore of great im- 
portance to have an actual knowledge of the food of 
our native birds, and over 2,000 birds’ stomachs have 
been examined in order to learn more of what birds 
feed on. California has been an especial field for such 
investigation, and here it has been found that two 
common and beautiful California birds, the black- 
headed grosbeak and Bullock’s oriole, feed to a con- 
siderable extent on the pupz of the destructive codling 
moth, so important in the apple-raising counties of 
Santa Cruz and Monterey. The habits of the codling 
moth are such that it is almost entirely protected from 
the attack of birds. The adult moth flies only at night, 
while the larve live inside the apple. In neither of 
these stages could birds be expected to destroy them; 
but when the larve leave the apple to become pupz, 
they seek crevices in the bark of the trees or descend 
to the ground and there conceal themselves among the 
rubbish. But these birds search for them, and destroy 
them in great numbers, thus doing much to help the 
fruit grower. 

Complaints that birds destroy honey bees were in- 
vestigated, especially in southern California. It was 
learned that in some special situation birds do destroy 
bees, but a further investigation shows that almost all 
the bees eaten are males or drones. Other investiga- 
tions carried on as to the food of the quail show that 
this bird feeds largely on some of the most injurious 
insects known to agriculture. Among these are the 
cottonboll weevil, potato bug, chinch bug, wireworm, 
various cutworms and the cottonboll worm, ee 


The records of the section of game protection show 
that during the year 1,470 mammals and about 247,000 
birds were admitted to the country. Of the mammals 
more than 1,000 were guinea pigs, and of the birds 
the most were song birds. There were among them 
65 capercailzie brought in by the fish and game com- 
missioner of Ontario, for liberation in the Algonquin 
Park in Ontario; some Mexican quail, for liberation 
in California, and a number of rare pheasants for ex- 
hibition in confinement. 

The division has been energetic in its prosecu- 
tion of violations of the Lacey act, involving inter- 
state commerce in game. Ten cases have been reported 
during the year, representing shipments of 700 birds 
and 36 rabbits. Six convictions were secured during 
the year. The authorities, not only the Federal author- 
ities,. but those of the various States, have cordially 
co-operated with the division. The enactment of a 
law in Texas in 1903 prohibiting the sale and export 
of waterfowl, presumably did much to restrict the 
enormous destruction of ducks for the northern mar- 
kets which formerly occurred in that State. A close 
watch was maintained on the usual routes of shipments, 
but no unlawful packages were detected. 

The various restrictions on the sale of game in 
different places has resulted in a remarkable increase 
in the price of certain game. 





POLICE AND REVOLVERS. 

Ir was about ten years ago that the Forest AND 
STREAM urged the Board of Police Commissioners in 
New York city to establish a school of revolver practice 
for the police force. This was done chiefly in defense of 
the public, for the police used to kill and wound not a 
few innocent people. In 1895 most policemen carried re- 
volvers, but a very large proportion—possibly a majority 
of the force—knew little more about the use of a revolver 
than they did about the handling of an automobile—at 
that time a machine practically unknown. At the same 
time every policeman who, in the discharge of his duty, 
felt that he must arrest an offender, every policeman who 
saw a dog having a fit on the street, every policeman who 
saw a frightened cat run into an area, was likely to draw 
his pistol, to point it in the general direction of the 
object he wished to hit, and to pull the trigger. The pis- 
tol balls went anywhere except in the direction desired. 
Men, women and children anywhere within range of the 
arm were likely to be killed or wounded; in short, a very 
large proportion of the police force were entirely unfit to 
be trusted with dangerous weapons. 

The schcol of revolver practice was established and for 
a time carried en. It was put in charge of Sergeant 
Petty, an expert pistol shot, and the men made good 
progress. Then, for some reason or other, the school was 
abandoned, and until recently nothing more was heard 
of it. 

Police Commissioner McAdoo has lately re-established 
this school, and the men to whom he has handed over the 
work of training the police officers find among the force 
to-day just as much ignorance of firearms as existed 
when the earlier school was started ten years ago. There 
are men who do not know how to load or unload their 
pistols, and there are men who had their revolvers loaded 
by the gunsmiths when they purchased therm years ago, 
and who have never used their revolver or taken out the 
cartridges since. Marksmanship is the rare exception. 
In some cases the weapons have remained so long un- 
touched that rust has collected on the arm so that the 
chamber will not revolve, and the weapon is of course 
ineffective. Incidentally at a recent practice session of 
the school a policeman shot a brother officer by mere 
carelessness. The man who did the shooting was reported 
by the surgeons to be under the influence of liquor. 

It is very clear that a school of instruction in revolver 
practice is a very pressing and immediate need of the 
New York police force. Commissioner McAdoo’s atti- 
tude appears to indicate that, so long as he has charge 
of the force, this is one matter—among many others 
looking to its improvement—which he will carry through. 





WE print in our angling columns the ample programme 
of the casting tournament which will be held in connec- 
tion with the Sportman’s Show in the Madison Square 
Garden, this city, next week. The meet of last year was 
a pronounced success, and it is anticipated that that of 
1905 will prove of increased importance. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Prema er 


A Buffalo Hunt with the Comanches 


(Concluded from page 111.) 


THERE was no talk held to-night; we put in the first 
part of the night in eating, while the squaws were kept 
busy cooking for us, and no one cared just now where 
the Happy Hunting Grounds were or whether they were 
anywhere at all or not. 

We remained in this camp the next day, and about the 
middle of the forenoon a Cheyenne rode across the river 
and up to camp, but stopped at the edge of it and sat 
there on his pony. Our chief came out and began to use 
the sign language to question him. No two tribes here 
use the same language, but every Indian from Hudson’s 
Bay to the Rio Grande can speak in the sign language. 
The chief led the way to his lodge, then stepping outside 
of it said to his squaw, “Feed this Cheyenne. Give him 
bread and meat for his journey, then let him go.” Then 
the chief walked away. 

The Cheyenne now got off his pony, took off his bow 
and arms, laid them on the ground, then taking off his 
belt and pistol laid them down also; then opening a 
coat he was wearing, held it so that I could see he had 
no more arms on him. “Bueno,” I told him, and pointed 
to the lodge, and he entered and the squaw fed him. 

Had this been a friendly Indian, the chief and I, who 
was his guest, would have gone in now and sat down 
to eat; but he would not eat with a Cheyenne, nor want 
me to eat with him, either. Still he would not let this 
Cheyenne leave his camp hungry. 

When the Cheyenne had eaten, he mounted his pony 
and rode slowly out of camp, and when passing me 
stopped, and seeing my Comanche feathers, which I 
always wore tied to my button-hole where the dude 
wears his flowers, pointed to them and asked, “You 
Comanche ?” 

“Yes,” I told him, “I am a Comanche,” and was about 
to give him our usual information about the Cheyennes 
being dogs, when I looked in his face and saw that he 
was either sick or in trouble; so I omitted the dog part 
of the story to-day, and was glad that I did so after- 
ward. Going into the lodge now, I asked: “What is 
wrong with the Cheyenne, my sister ?” 

“His heart is sick,” she told me. “His squaw has died 
in camp, and now he is going home.” 

“Oh, well, he is a Cheyenne; he can get another squaw 
for three or four ponies; anyone can; I could.” 

“Yes, but my brother would not want a Cheyenne 
squaw, would he?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. The Cheyennes are dogs, but their 
squaws can do much work. I have seen them.” 

We moved next day, and kept on for several days, go- 
ing about fifteen miles a day. The Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes had been burning the grass behind them and 
ahead of us. They had two objects in doing this: one 
was to give the new grass a chance to grow, the other to 
keep our ponies from getting it. I meant to stop it. 

One morning just after we had left camp, I and the 
boys, who were as usual away ahead, saw a party of 
Cheyennes setting the prairie on fire, and I called to my 
boys to circle them. The boys started off, giving their 
Comanche yell. It resembles nothing so much as it does 
a pack of coyotes yelping. I could at that time give it 
as true as a Comanche. The Cheyennes took the alarm, 
and mounting their ponies started west, only to run into 
a party of men the chief was bringing here to reinforce 
me. Then the Cheyennes appealed to me next. 

“Tell them by signs to put out that fire,” I told our 
chief. 

“I speak English,” a young Cheyenne said, “I have 
been to the school.” The Carlisle Indian school he 
meant. : 

“Yes, and much good the school seems to have done 
you. Well, tell your men to put that fire out, then come 
to me or I'll shoot.” 

They took off their blankets, and after hard work beat 
it out, then came to me. 

“Now,” I told this Indian who had been to the school, 
“the next time a Cheyenne starts a fire here I'll shoot 
that Cheyenne. I say it.” 

“The big chief with the crooked finger [General Mac- 
kenzie] won't let you shoot us,” the boy told me. 

“He is not here; I am, and I’ll shoot you first then tell 
him about it afterward. I am his little chief; he told 
me to watch you bad Indians, and I'll tell him that the 
Cheyennes burn the grass so that the Comanche pony 
can’t live. Now go; but start no more fires, remember.” 

No more fires were started after this, either by them 
or others. 

We had not had any rain for a long time and needed 
some badly. The medicine man is supposed to bring 
rain, or anything else, as wanted. I told ours to get us 
some now, but he said he would have to wait—his medi- 
cine was not good just now; he would get us that rain 
poco tempo—after a while. 

“We don’t want it poco tempo, we need it now,” I told 
him. “You bring that rain or I will.” If my medicine 
was good I might bring it—he did not care. “T’ll bring 
it, then,” I told him. I was playing him for a sure 
thing now. He saw no signs of rain, so his medicine 
was no good. Mine was. I had caught a dose of the 
rheumatism while lying out in the mud in 1862, when 
McClellan was trying to take Richmond, and had had it 
ever since, and have it yet; and always before a rain for 
a day or two if I were out in the open air my arme 


and legs would tell me the rain was coming. They told 
me so now. . 

We were camped at the foot of a rather high mountain 
that I had tried to climb when here several years ago, 
but I had been stopped when half way up by a wall of 
rock. I afterward saw a place where I might have gone 
up the whole way, but had not time then to try; but I 
had the time now. This afternoon, taking the boys, I 
tried to climb the mountain again, and got up on it this 
time. While up here I could see at least sixty miles to 
the southeast, and saw a rain cloud away off there so 
far off that the boys did not notice it. “T’ll bring the rain 
now,” I told the boys. “Sit here in a circle, cover your 
heads and don’t look.” 

They squatted down in a circle and those of them who 
had on blankets pulled them over their heads; a few who 
wore coats poked their heads under other boys’ blankets. 
Their heads were covered, but I knew they were watch- 
ing me closely Stepping into the middle of the circle, 
I took off my pistols, laid them down, then laid my hat 
on top of them, then taking my note-book scribbied a 
page of it, then laying it at my feet, open at the page 
| had written on, I faced to the east and repeated all the 
Latin phrases I could think of just now, commencing 
with Pax Vobiscum and winding up with In Hoc Signo 
Vinces. Then tearing out the page I had written on, I 
struck a match and burned the paper. 

“Come now,” I said, “let us go. The medicine is good, 
the rain comes. You see it?” They saw it now. 

Hurrying down to camp I had the squaws cover their 
packs; then finding that the chief was away, I sent out 
men and boys to round up the pony herd and hold it. 

In a short time the rain came in torrents, accompanied 
by thunder and lightning and it kept up for an hour. 
The chief came in while it was raining, and he was wet 
through. 

“T did not know you were out, chief,” I told him, “or else 
I should not have made it rain just now.” 

“It is good,” he said, “I don’t care for a wetting. My 
ponies need rain.” 

The boys told their fathers that I had brought the 
rain; they had seen me make the medicine up on the 
mountain. I had talked to the Great Spirit in a language 
that they could not understand; it was neither Americana 
nor Comanche. 

They had an idea that T could do anything. One day 
a man brought me two old pistols that had been picked 
up somewhere; one was a Colt’s, the other a Remington; 
one had lost its cylinder and mainspring; the other 
needed a hammer and a few other parts. He wanted me 
to make him one good pistol out of the two. Had they 
both been of the same make I could have done it, as then 
all parts would be interchangeable; but it would take a 
better mechanic than I to make anything but scrap iron 
out of these. I had to explain, though, why I could not 
do it. 

We got back into the Indian Territory long after the 
first of February. I had no almanac now and had to 
guess at the time; and at last, one evening late in March, 
I landed the band in the camp we had left over six 
months ago. 

I got ready to leave next day, and while I was bidding 
them good-by, the chief came in from the herd leading 
my white pony, and handing his lariat to me said, “Take 
him.” 

“T will,” I told him, “but you must keep him for me. 
Let him run in your herd until I come again, and let the 
boys ride him.” 

“No Comanche shall ride him. He is yours, but I will 
watch him closely.” 

He never would allow a boy to mount him. I rode him 
the next winter, then left him there; and the last time 
I ever saw this band in 1881 the pony still ran with the 
herd. He had never had a saddle on him since the win- 
ter of 1879, when I rode him the last time myself and 
helped the chief to kill his and my last buffalo. He prob- 
ably ran loose this way until he died of old age. 

When I got to the agency I reported my band present; 
then taking my horse to the stable turned him out a big 
feed of corn, the first he had seen in months, and then 
going to the dining room got my own dinner. 

The agent was anxious to know if we had got many 
robes. 

“All we could carry home,” I told him. Then I said 
te myself, “Enough to pay your bill and a few more be- 
sides. JI have a notion to audit that bill of the chief's 
and see if I can’t cut it down a little for him.” I did 
that the next winter, though, and after I had overhauled 
the chief’s account, this agent suddenly discovered that 
the chief only owed him $100 instead of twice that 
amount, as it appeared here on his books. This was a 
mistake of his clerk, the agent explained. His clerk kept 
books by double entry, I suppose. This agent was not 
sent out here to conduct a trading business with Indians, 
but to look after their moral and temporal welfare. The 
only time I ever knew him to concern himself about their 
moral welfare would be when he saw some of us talking 
to a squaw. 

My horse had lost all his shoes months ago, and I 
meant to shoe him here, so T asked for an order on the 
blacksmith. He was sorry, but his blacksmith had left 
him. 

“Well, he did not take the shop with him, did he?” 

“Oh, po, but J have no one who can use it.” 

“I can, then; | always shoe my own horse; all I want 





is a set of shoes and the use of the shop.” 

Oh, I could have that and shoe the horse and mule 
also. I shoed the horse, but let the mule run barefooted. 
I had not forgiven him for the trick he had played on 
me when he and I were hunting turkeys. When I got 
home I had to make my report to General Mackenzie, 
He wanted to know how the Indians had treated me. 

“As one of themselves, sir.” 

“I sent you alone as an experiment.” _ ‘ 

“I am ready to repeat it with those Indians, sir, at any 
time.” 

“Well, I shall send you again next winter if we are 
still here.” 

I had been out six months on eighteen days’ rations, 
and thought this a good time now to try and get pay 
for the rations I had not got. I should not have men- 
tioned it at all, as there was an order then forbidding 
the payment of back rations in kind, even much less in 
money; but the General might get them for me; they 
would come to about $50. 

“I am going to try and get the money,” he told me, 
“you should have it.” He did try hard, but did not get 
it. The paymaster had been around twice since I had 
been out and was about due again. I went to our first 
lieutenant and he handed me two months’ pay he had 
drawn for me, $33.75; I got $18 a month, veteran pay; 
a recruit got $13 then. On my going next to the captain 
he turned me over another two months’ pay that he had 
drawn for me; and the paymaster came in a few days 
and paid me two months more. 

I took the Comanches out again the following winter, 
and we hunted this year up in the Wolf Creek country, 
doing as well as usual. This was the last year that In- 
dians had a separate escort. The following two years 
they were sent out without one, while our troop watched 
them from a central camp. And now the buffalo were 
done. The last one had been killed off. The last gen- 
eral hunt had been made in the winter of 1878. That 
winter the Indians came near starving; we had to feed 
some of them on our horses’ corn; they could not get 
buffalo. 

In the winter of 1879 I got a pass and going down 
from Fort Reno, where we were then stationed, I got 
the old chief and a few of his boys out on a hunt of 
our own, and here we shot our last buffalo. 

It was just as well, perhaps, that the buffalo were 
killed off; for while there were any we could not keep 
Indians on the reservation; they knew that there was 
plenty of meat on the plains, and when rations got short 
they went out to get it. Then we would have a sum- 
mer’s job driving them in and disarming them. 

But soon after the buffalo were all gone we left that 
country also and went to fight Indians over in Arizona. 
I had no compunctions about shooting Apaches, but I 
should have hated to have to fire on a Comanche. 

CasriA BLANCO. 


eo¢ 
Camp Medicine. 

THE comments on this stibject in Forest AND STREAM 
have been of value as well as interest. May I add my 
mite? 

Did you ever notice how awkward one always is with 
his hands the first two or three days on a trip in the 
woods. Fingers seem to get in the way of every ax, 
knife, fire, splinter or thorn encountered, and the result is 
a pair of hands more or less damaged. Adhesive plaster 
is found useful, but I have found a compound made as 
follows most useful and comforting: Equal parts by 
weight of Japan wax, mutton tallow and vaseline, melted 
together. While warm add half as much glycerin. Fill 
a metal primer box with this, and, at night rub it well 
into the hands. It is neither sticky nor unpleasant, and 
will cure damaged hands or chapped lips very quickly. 
I have never tried to do so, but if raw linseed oil will 
mix readily with this compound, it will be found ad- 
vantageous. Rubbing it alone on the hands is a good 
plan; but while it heals quickly, all surplus must be 
rubbed off or it will ruin any fabric with which it comes 
into contact, and can never be removed in any ordinary 
way. 

Tincture grindelia should never be omitted, as it is a 
rapid and certain cure for ivy poison, and will alleviate 
the suffering induced by the bites of chiggers, sand fleas 
and mosquitoes. I consider it the most valuable item in 
one’s ditty box for summer trips. A three-ounce bottle 
of equal parts linseed oil and lime water is worth its 
weight in gold for sunburn and for ordinary burns as 
well. An ounce bottle of chloroform will surely drive 
chiggers and ticks away. Lacking this, use grain oF 
wood alcohol. Either one must be applied locally, for 
these pests are not removed by ordinary means. A tiny 
tin box of mercurial ointment will prevent rust in firearm 
barrels in which nitro powders are shot if the barrel 1s 
cleaned thoroughly before applying the ointment on 4 
cloth patch. In places where sand fleas and ticks are 
bad, it will prove the right thing for the occasion, though 
not pleasant to apply to one’s person. Shellac or spat 
varnish will keep a cut closed if covered with a bit ot 
muslin. A reserve supply of matches, the heads of which 
have been dipped in shellac and dried, should be kept 
handy in a vaseline bottle. These are “good medicine 
when everything is wet. And don’t forget a tiny bottle 
of Sun cholera cure, Jt may save your life. 

a Perry D, FRAZER, 
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Trails of the Pathfinders. —XXVIIL. 


Tt tu ‘ % FE: t " ‘. 
us little book, the title page of which bears 

a 184i, is Thomas J. Farnham’s, Travels in the 
Great Western Prairies, The Anahuac and Rocky 
Mountains, And in The in a Territory. It was 
sablished in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., by Killey & Lossing, 
Me ters. It contains nearly two hundred pages, and 
D sinted in very fine type, and on thin paper, with 
A margins; so that in fact it looks more like a tract 
than a volume. Yet it contains about a hundred and 
twenty thousand words. . “5 

Its title indicates the character of the book. _ t is 
the narrative of a_journe, made in order to obtain “a 
view of the Great Prairie ilderness, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the sweet vales of the Oregon Territory. 
Farnham was one of a party of fourteen men who 
left Peoria, Ill, on the first day of May, 1839. The 
ompany was followed by a wagon containing their 
ee ammunition, and other baggage, and each 
ne carried “a rifle swung at his back; a powder horn, 
bullet pouch and long knife at his side. 

Their way westward was marked by no adventure, 
except the usual ones of travel on the prairie; but at 
Quincy the author met Joe Smith, Jr., the father of the 
Mormon prophet, and he interrupts his narrative to 
© ove a somewhat extended account of Mormonism, and 

the history of the Latter Day Saints, up to that time. 
From Quincy they passed on to Independence, Mo., 
twenty days out from their starting point. Here the 
travelers beheld a sight novel to them—the breaking 
of green mules to harness; and after some time devoted 
to loitering about Independence, and making prepara- 
tions for their journey, which was henceforth to be 
far from the settlements, they started westward in a 
storm. i 
"Totem party followed the track of the Santa Fé 
traders, and, like others who yposnet over this road, 
they met with the Kauzaus (Kansas) Indians, whom 
they saw and wondered at. Early in the trip, near the 
Osage River, the members of Farnham’s company be- 
gan to weary of prairie life, and three of his best men 
determined to return to the “States,” and left him. The 
journey continued along the Santa Fé trail, but pro- 
visions began to grow short. Game was seen from 
time to time, but none was killed. Continual storms 
drenched the traders, wet their packs and their ropes, 
and made life more or less of a burden to them. At 
last, however, in the latter half of June, they came to 
the buffalo range, overtaking there a party of Santa 
Fé traders. s 

Buffalo now began to be found, and the panty killed 
their first one, “a noble bull; a’ mountain of flesh 
weighing at least three thousand pounds.” This re- 
lieved their necessities, but they were anxious, because 
of the prospect of soon meeting Indians—Caws, Paw- 
nees or Comanches, or all three. And now, to make 
things worse, one of the men.of the party accidentally 
shot himself with his own rifle, For a day or two he 
was carried in one of the wagons belonging to the 
Santa Fé caravan, but presently Farnham’s party turned 
off from this trail, and then the wounded man was 
obliged either to ride a horse or travel in a litter. Ex- 
periment soon showed, however, that the last method 
of traveling was impracticable, and it was necessary 
jor the man to ride. His wound became inflamed and 
painful, but the constant care of the author made life 
much easier for the wounded man. “June 23d, the 
buffalo were more numerous than ever. They were ranged 
in long lines from the eastern to the western horizon. 
the bulls were forty or fifty yards in advance of the 
bands of cows, to which they severally intended to 
give protection. And as the moving embankment of 
wagons, led by an advanced guard, and flanked by 
horsemen riding slowly from front to rear, and guarded 
in the rear by my men, made its majestic way along, 
these fiery cavaliers would march each to his own 
band of dames and misses, with an air that seemed to 
say, ‘we are here’; and then back again to their lines, 
with great apparent satisfaction, that they were able 
to do battle for their sweet ones and their native plains.” 
Farnham says that during three days they passed over 
a country so completely covered by buffalo that it ap- 
peared often times dangerous even for the immense 
cavalcade of the Santa Fé traders to attempt to break 
its way through them. He figures that they traveled 
over 1,350 square miles of territory so thickly covered 
with buffalo that, when viewed from a height, if scarcely 
afforded a sight of a square league of its surface. Soon 
alter this, disaffection showed itself in the ranks of 
Farnham’s company, and it was proposed to abandon 
the wounded man; the mutineers declaring that he 
would die in any event, and that it was not worth while 
to delay the whole party to await that event. 

Now, too, a jealousy as to the command arose. There 
Was a bully who determined to frighten Farnham into 
abdicating the leadership of the party in bis favor. 

At last they reached Fort William, or Bent’s Fort, 
on the Arkansas, and on account of the differences 
which had sprung up within the party, it was decided 
to disband here. The property owned in common was 
to be uivided up among the members of the expedition, 
and they were to go their several ways. As it turned 
out, Farnham and a few others went on together. Be- 
‘ore proceeding to speak of their adventures further, 
let us read the author’s quaint description of the plains 
country as he saw it sixty-three years ago; and then 
Compare it with the same region as it is seen to-day 
by the overland traveler who passes ftom any of the 
MUSSISSIPPi cities of 1905, riding ind the iron horse, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. He gays: 

‘The tract of country to which I have thought it 
fitting to apply the mame of the ‘Great Prairie Wilder- 
hess, embraces the territory lying between the States 
of Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri, and the upper 
Mississippi on the east, and the Hills, and the 
castern range of the Rocky and the Cordilleras Moun- 
‘ans on the west. One thousand gailes-of longitude, 


and two thousand miles of latitude, equal 
square miles, equal to 1 oO , 


,280,000,000 of of P 
most unbroken plain! The portion of this*vast region 


7 : 





2oo tiles in width, ato the toast of Texas; and the 


frontier of the States of Louisiana, Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, and that lying within the same. distatice of the 
upper Mississippi, in the Iowa Territory, posses a rich; 
deep alluvial soil, capable of producing the most abun- 
dant crops of the grains, vegetables, etc., that grow iti 
such latitudes 

“Another portion lying west of the irregular western 
line of that just described, 500 miles in width, extending 
from the mouth of St. Peter’s River to the Rio del 
Norte, is an almost unbroken plain, destitute of trees, 
save here and there one scattered at intervals of many 
miles along the banks of the streams. The soil, except 
the intervals of some of the Rivers, is composed of 
coarse sand and clay so thin and hard that it is difficult 
for travelers to penetrate it with the stakes they carry 
with them wherewithal to fasten their animals or spread 
their tents. Nevertheless it is covered thickly with an 
extremely nutritious grass peculiar to this region of 
country, the blades of which are wiry and about two 
inches in height. 

“The remainder of this Great Wilderness lying 300 
miles in width along the Eastern Radices of the bisck 
Hills and that part of the Rocky Mountains between 
the Platte and the Arkansas, and the Cordilleras range 
east of the Rio del Norte, is the arid waste usuaily 
called the ‘Great American Desert.’ Its soil is com- 
posed of coarse dark gravel mixed with sand. Some 
small portions of it, on the banks of the streams, are 
covered with tall prairie and bunch grass; others, with 
the various kinds of prickly pear; others, with wild 
wormwood; but even these kinds of vegetation decrease 
and finally disappear as you approach the mountains. A 
scene of desolation scarcely equaled on the continent is 
this, when viewed in the dearth of midsummer from the 
bases of the hills. Above you rise in sublime confusion, 
mass upon mass, of shattered cliffs through which are 
struggling the dark foliage of the stinted shrub-cedars; 
while below you spreads far and wide the burnt and 
arid desert, whose solemn silence is seldom broken by 
the tread of any other animal than the wolf or the 
starved and thirsty horse that bears the traveler across 
its wastes. The principal streams that intersect the 
great prairie wilderness are the Colorado, the Brasos, 
Trinity, Red, Arkansas, Great Platte and the Missouri. 
The latter is in many respects a noble stream. Not 
so much so indeed for the intercourse it opens be- 
tween the States and the plains, as the theatre of agri- 
culture and the other pursuits of a densely populated 
and distant interior; for these plains are too barren for 
general cultivation. But as a channel for the trans- 
portation of heavy artillery, military stores, troops, 
etc., to posts that must ultimately be establishel along 
our northern frontier, it will be of the highest use. 
In the months of April, May and June it is navigable 
for steamboats to the Great Falls; but the scarcity of 
water during the remainder of the year, as well as the 
scarcity of wood ‘and coal along its banks, its steadily 
rapid: current, its’ tortuous course, its falling banks, 
timber imbedded in the mud of its channel, and its con- 
stantly shifting sand bars, will ever prevent its waters 
from being extensively navigated, how great soever 
may be the demand for it. On that part of it which 
lies above the mouth of the Little Missouri and the 
tributaries flowing into it on either side, are said to 
be many charming and productive valleys, separated 
from each other by secondary rocky ridges sparsely 
covered with evergreen trees; and high over all, far 
in the southwest, west and northwest, tower into 
view, the ridges of the Rocky Mountains, whose in- 
exhaustible magazines of ice and snow have from age 
to age supplied these valleys with refreshing springs— 
and the Missouri, the Great Platte, the Columbia, and 
Western Colorado rivers with their tribute to the seas.” 

“Fort William,” he says, “is owned by three brothers 
by the name of Bent, from St. Louis. Two of them 
were at the post when we arrived there. They seemed 
to be thoroughly initiated into Indian life; dressed 
like chiefs; in moccasins, thoroughly garnished with 
beads and porcupine quills; in trousers of deerskin, 
with long fringes of the same extending along the 
outer seam from the ankle to the hip; in the splendid 
hunting shirt of the same material, with sleeves fringed 
on the elbow-seam from the wrist to the shoulder, and 
ornamented with figures of porcupine quills of various 
colors, and leathern fringe around the lower edge of 
the body. And chiefs they were in the authority ex- 
ercised in their wild and lonely fortress.” 

The country in which the fort was situated was then 
the common hunting ground of several buffalo tribes, 
unfriendly alike to one another and the whites. The 
Utaws and Cheyennes, the Pawnees and the Comanches 
gather here in summer to hunt the buffalo; and thus, in 
the neighborhood of-the post, there might be from fifteen 
to twenty thousand savages, ‘ready and panting for 
plunder and blood.’ If the Indians engaged in fighting had 
their own battles among themselves, the people of 
Bent’s Fort felt safe; but if the Indians kept the peace 
among themselves, there was great anxiety at Fort 
William. 

“Instances of the daring intrepidity of the Comanches 
that occurred just before and after my arrival here, 
will serve to show the hazard and dangers of which I 
have spoken. About the middle of June, 1839, a band 
of sixty of them under cover of night crossed the 
river and concealed themselves among the bushes that 
grow thickly on the bank near the place where the 
animals of the establishment feed during the day. No 
sentinel being on duty at the time, their presence was 
unobserved; and when morning came the Mexican 
horse guard mounted his horse, and with the noise 
and shouting usual with that class of servants when so 
employed, rushed his charge out of the fort; and anne 
rapidly from side to side of the rear of the band, urge 
them on and soon. had them nibbling the short dry 
grass in the little Vale within grape-shot distance of 
the guns of the bastions. It is customary for a. guand 
of animals about these trading posts to take his sta- 
tion beyond his charge; and if tl stray from each 
other, or attempt, to stroll too. far, he drives them to- 
gether, and thus keeps them in the best possible situ..tion 
to be driven hastily to the corral, should the Indians, 


or other evil persons, swoop down upon them. And as ° 


there is constant danger of this, his botse is held by 
a long rope, and grazes around him, that he may be 
mounted quickly at the first alarm for a retreat within 
the walls. The faithful guard at Bent’s, on the morn- 
ing of the disaster I am relating, had dismounted 
after driving out his animals, and sat upon the groutid 
watching with the greatest fidelity for every call of 
duty; when these fifty or sixty Indians sprang from 
their hiding places, ran upon the animals, yelling hor- 
ribly, and attempted to drive them across the river. 
The guard, however, nothing daunted, mounted quickly, 
and drove his horse at full speed among them. The 
mules and horses hearing his voice amidst the frighten- 
ing yells of the savages, immediately started at a lively 
pace for the fort; but the Indians were on all sides 
and bewildered them. The guard still pressed them 
onward, and called for help; and on they rushed, 
despite the efforts of the Indians to the contrary. The 
battlements were covered with men. They shouted en- 
couragement to the brave guard—‘Onward! onward!’ 
and the injunction was obeyed. He spurred his horse 
to his greatest speed from side to side, and whipped 
the hindermost of the band with his leading rope. Be 
had saved every animal; he was within twenty yards 
of the open gate; he fell; three arrows from the bows 
of the Comanches had cloven his heart. And relieved 
of him, the lords of the quiver gathered their prey, 
and drove them to the borders of Texas, without in- 
jury to life or limb. I saw this faithful guard’s grave. 
He had been buried a few days. The wolves had been 
digging into it. Thus forty or fifty mules and horses 
and their best servant’s life, were lost to the Messrs. 
Bent in a single day. I have been informed also that 
those horses and mules, which my company had taken 
great pleasure in recovering for them in the plains, 
were also stolen in a similar manner soon after my de- 
parture from the post; and that gentlemen owners 


— jin hourly expectation of an attack upon the fort 
itselt. 


It was midsummer when Farnham left Fort Willi 
with four companions, for Oregon Territory. E: 
stopped at Fort El Puebla, five miles above Bent’s 
Fort, and here met a number of trappers. One of these 
greatly impressed him, a man from New Hampshire. 
“He had been educated at Dartmouth College, and was, 
altogether, one of the most remarkable men I ever 
knew. A_ splendid gentleman, a finished scholar, a 
critic on English and Roman literature, a politician, a 
trapper, an Indian.” Dressed in a deerskin frock, leg- 
gings and moccasins; there was not a shred of cloth 
about his person, Stiff, cold and formal at first, he 
thawed as their acquaintance grew, and gave Farnham 
glimpses into his nature which greatly interested the 
traveler. There were other men among these trappers, 
who told the author tales of adventure which he gladly 
set down, and which are well worth reproducing did 
space permit. Here Farnham traded for additional 
horses, and before long they set out to follow up the 
Arkansas, and to cross the mountains. 

Led by a trapper named Kelly, who was familiar with 
the country through which they were to go, the party 
followed up the Arkansas, and at last eunenel the 
Rocky Mountains. Before they had gone very far 
their way seemed barred by mountains impracticable 
for packhorses; yet their guides, after considering the 
way, marched straight onward over mountains of which 
some notion may be had from the following description: 
“The upper half, though less steep, proved to be the 
worst part of the ascent. It was a bed of rocks, at one 
place small and rolling, at another large and. fixed, 
with deep openings between them. So that our animals 
were almost constantly falling, and tottering upon the 
brink of the cliffs, as they rose again and made their 
way among them. An hour and a half of this most 
dangerous and tiresome clambering deposited us in a 
grove of yellow pines near the summit. Our animals 
were covered with sweat and dirt, and trembled as if 
at that instant from the race track. Nor were their 
masters free from every ill of weariness. Our knees 
smote each other with fatigue, as Belshazzar’s did with 
fear. Many of the pines on this ridge were two feet 
in diameter, and a hundred feet high, with small clusters 
of limbs around the tops. Others were low, and 
clothed with strong limbs quite near the ground. 
Under a number of these latter we had seated our- 
selves, holding the reins of our riding horses, when a 
storm arose with the rapidity of a whirlwind, and 
poured upon us hail and rain and snow with all im- 
aginable liberality. A most remarkable tempest was 
this. * * * One portion of it had gathered its 
electricity and mist around James’ Peak in the east; 
another among the white heights northwest; and a 
third among the snowy pyramids of the Utaw in the 
southwest; and marshalling their hosts, met over this 
connecting ridge between the eastern and central 
ranges, as if by general battle to settle a vexed ques- 
tion as to the better right to the pass; and it was 
sublimely fought. The opposing storms met nearly at 
the zenith, and fiercely rolled together their angry 
masses. And as if to carry out the simile I have here 
attempted, at the moment of their junction, the elec- 
tricity of each leaped upon its antagonist transversely 
across the heavens, and in some instances fell in im- 
mense bolts upon the trembling cliffs; and then in- 
stantly came a volley of hail as grape-shot, sufficient 
to whiten all the towers of this horrid war. It lasted 
an hour.” 

After the tempest had ceased they clambered to the 
summit—whence a marvelous view was had of the 
Great Main snowy range of the “Rocky,” “Stony” or 
“Shining” mountains—then, clambering down on the 
other. side, camped not far below, on the headwaters 
of the Platte River. Food was scarce, and nothing 
had. been killed since they left Fort William; but when 
they came in sight of the Bayou Salade, Kelly promised 
them: that before long they would have meat; and sure 
eriough, during theday a buffalo was seen, killed by the 

ide, and greedily devoured. A hearty meal of its 
flesh: tongue, fat ribs, tenderloin, marrow bones, and 
blood pudding were all enjoyed, and the party ate al- 
most the whole night long. 

GEorGE Brrp GRINNELL. 
[70 BE CONTINUED. ] d 
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Peril from Snakes. 





Courage of Reptie Keepers.! 3 

To the keepers in the reptile house in the New York 
Zoological Park fall most extraordinary and dangerous 
duties. The handling of some of the smallest snakes, 
for instance, involves more peril than attendance on a 
large collection of lions, tigers and other fierce car- 
nivora. Some of the most insignificant-looking reptiles, 
that the visitor passes with scarcely a moment’s glance 
as they lie quietly coiled in the corners of. their cages, 
are capable of dealing swift death by one bite. ; 

It is not with the great boas and pythons or the noisy 
rattlesnakes that the principal danger lies, although 
the former seem capable of crushing their keepers into 
a shapeless mass, and the latter have notoriously terrible 
“stings.” But the big constrictor snakes ‘are lazy and 
generally good-natured, and they rarely-use their crush- 
ing powers on anything but their prey. The , rattle- 
snakes are dangerous enough, but they are honest, for 
they express their temper when it is evil by the loud 
buzzing of their tails, and so warn the keepers. 

The danger lies with the quiet snakes, such as the 
copperhead, the moccasin and the lance-headed viper 
of the West Indies. Without a sound or. an instants 
warning these deadly creatures strike with the speed 
of a traveling bullet, and usually with unerring gim. 
The most treacherous and formidably-fanged of them 
is the lancehead, a native of the West Indies and 
northern South America, called fer-de-lance on the 
islands of Martinique and St. Lucia, where it kills many 
people every year. 4 

“Cleaning time” in the reptile house witnesses scenes 
of real heroism among the keepers. The reptiles are 
exhibited in great glass-fronted cages. Of thest there 
are nineteen which must be entered by a small iron 
door in the rear, as the big glass fronts are immovable, 
and in these cages are the rattlesnakes, copperheads and 
moccasins, the deadly fer-de-lance, Gila monsters, and 
besides these venomous species, the giant constrictors 
of enormous girth and power. In the cages with all 
these creatures the keepers, Snyder and Dahi, enter 
with a nonchalance surprising to spectators. : 

“Are you not afraid to go in there?” was the question 
put to Snyder as he prepared to enter a cage con> 
taining three big rattlesnakes, which were sounding 
a sinister warning from within. " ’ 

“Oh, no!” was the reply. “I cover the snakes with a 
couple of blankets, and they don’t disturb me.” 

Sliding back the door the young fellow was greeted 
with the sound of the whirr from the serpents’ rattles. 

“That big fellow is an ugly brute,” said Snyder, 
pointing to a green and yellow coil, from which a flat 
head lunged suddenly. “He bites every thing.in sight 
when he gets mad and sometimes bites the other snakes, 
but they are immune to each other’s poison. -. After 
crowded days in the park, when large numbers of people 
pass this fellow’s cage, the glass is smeared with his 
poison in a dozen places where he has struck at some 
gaily-colored dress or bonnet. We have to be careful 
in washing it off, for it mingles with the water, ,and 
should even a small portion of it. enter a cut the result 
is apt to be serious.” tj 

Throwing a blanket over this dangerous brute sand 
its companions, Snyder entered the cage. From: under 
the blanket the rattling of the snakes continued, « Sud- 
dcnly a smaller reptile coiled in the branches of a‘tree, 
but a few inches from the keeper’s head, .sounded its 
rattle. 

“He’s all right,” said the snake keeper, as he -vigor- 
ously scrubbed the glass. “I never knew him to‘strike 
yet. We raised that fellow, and he only rattles to 
show off.” ' 

And down the line of cages, entering each éne,some 
of them containing the most deadly of reptiles, -went 
the’ keepers of the reptile house. Their -ortly protec- 
tion was a couple of blankets, from under. which the 
animals could have glided at will. But the most danger- 
ous part of this work, so it seems to the visitor, are 
the men’s duties in the big python’s cage, which con- 
tains five specimens, including Czarina, which is proba- 
bly the largest snake in captivity. This reptile meas- 
ures twenty-five feet and four inches. Her weight is 
nearly two hundred and twenty-five pounds. 

The first part of the operation of attending these 
monsters is the emptying of their bath tub. This is 
a zinc tank about five feet long by four wide, and six 
inches deep. One or more of the snakes is always 
lying in this receptacle. Sometimes the masses sof 
reptilian flesh are packed in so tightly that little water 
remains. On entering the cage the keeper provides 
himself with a blanket. This he pushes ahead of him 
on a long pole. It is thrown over the top of the tank, 
and he advances toward the snakes. In the. meafttime, 
he must keep a sharp lookout for the other snakes. 
The iridescent Sultana generally roosts. in the top- 
most branches of the big cedar tree in the cage, from 
which she takes delight in making long drives at her 
keepers. 

Another keeper goes into the cage with the first 
to look after the snakes in the trees and various cor- 
ners. They are covered with blankets and must be 
constantly watched, for their inquisitive natures: lead 
them to peep from. under their coverings at frequent 
intervals. When the first keeper reaches the bath. tub, 
which is generally done after dodging several playful 
sallies from the smaller boas, which are left uncovered, 
he lifts up one corner of the blanket and looks’ care- 
fully beneath it to discover the whereabouts of the 
snakes’ heads. This act is sometimes accompanied by 


a lunge from one of the snakes, sending the blanket: 
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sailing upward. 

then necessary. * += 
' Discovering at last, to his satisfaction, the position 
of the snake, the keeper thrusts his hand between scaly 
coils to the bottom of the tank, and pulls out the 
plug, thus letting out the water. At the same time, a 
stream of tepid water flows in from one side. This 
continues for about ten minutes, when the plug _ is 
again dropped into its place, and the tank refills. The 
last thing to be, done before leaving the pythons’ cage 
is to spray it with a hose which emits a fine mist of 
tepid water... This produces the heavy atmosphere 
necessary for the big reptiles. The blankets have al- 
ready been handed out, and the men continue their 
work, entering other cages. bee 

Passing down the row of cages containing the various 
reptiles the keepers arrive at the last, This contains 
the cobras, the most dangerous. snakes in the building. 
No man is allowed to enter this cage. In.the keeper's 
room a special notice commands the greatest caution in 
looking after these deadly creatures. The.smallest meas- 
ures over five feet. As the visitor behind the scenes 
approache§ the iron door opening into the cobras’ 
cage, he if greeted with a warning painted upon its 
panels. This is surmounted by a skull and cross bones. 
It reads: “Be careful in opening this cage. The bite 
of these snakes means death. Be careful.” 

When tNeir keeper opens the door of their cage, a 
watcher stands in front of the glass and shouts to the 
rear man, warning. him of every move of the snakes, 
so that he*may act accordingly. The. glass is cleaned 
on the inside of the cage by spraying it with a hose, and 
the snake’s food is introduced on the end of a more 
than usually long pole. On most occasions, when their 
door is opened, the cobras rise into the peculiar and 
graceful attitude of their kind. The green “hood” 
spreads widely, and they watch intently for a chance to 
deliver a deadly blow. The least ,.move of one of the 
snakes toward the door results in the latter being 
closed with a bang, when the mep wait for the reptiles 
to become quiet before resuming their dangerous duties. 

In speaking of these reptiles Curator Raymond L. Dit- 
mars said: “There are few snakes more vicious and 
nervous than the cobra-di-capello. The big king cobra, 
which has been in the reptile house for over two years, 
is a saint compared with these creatures. At the slightest 
annoyance they raise their bodies some two feet from the 
ground and‘ prepare for fight. As the snake assumes the 
characteristic attitude arid spreads the hood, it hisses with 
a whistling sound quite distressing to the nervous visitor, 

“The sudden appearance of the spectacled markings, 
which are ‘fever visible until the neck is expanded, is 
also startling to the uninitiated. As long as there is the 
slightest occasion for. suspicion, a cobra will remain in 
the upright position, motionless as a statue, but with a 
stony glare in the direction of its wrath that disconcerts 
even the most experienced keeper. . 

“It is the irritable nature of these snakes which causes 
them to perform the famous cobra dance under the direc- 
tion of the Hindoos. There is no secret or ‘charming’ 
in any way connected with the exhibition. The fakir, 
provided with a reed instrument, plays ‘snakey’ music for 
his captive cobras, which are liberated from baskets and 
rise angrily before him. Swaying his body steadily to the 
music of his reed, the fakir’s every movement is followed 
by the nervous snakes as they endeavor to strike him in 
a frenzy of hysterical indignation. Needless to say, the 
fakir places sufficient distance between him and the 
cobras to be on safety’s side. 

* “Several times since the arrival of the cobras at the 
reptile house fhe ‘snake dance’ has been illustrated with- 
entire succes$, and without the tuneful flute of the 
‘charmer,’ 

“The food of these snakes consists of small rats and 
mice which are given them from the énd of a slender 
pole. The rats are killed tothe number of a dozen, and 
each snake is fed individually, great care being taken that 
they refrain from fighting. Four rats constitute a sub- 
stantial meal. The reptiles are fed once every -week. 


A little diplomatic maneuvering is 


“Differing from the poison of the rattlesnakes and 


other venomous serpents, the venom of the cobra at- 
tacks the nerves and not the blood. The rattlesnake 
and its allies are provided with poison-bearing fangs 
which closely resemble the needle of a hypodermic 
syringe. The cobras, on the contrary, possess the most 
delicate of fangs. They are hardly the size of a small 
thorn. With them there is no need of injecting the 
poison directly into the blood. A scratch suffices, and 
the poison rapidly paralyzes the nerves. Death has 
occurred within twenty minutes in the human from a 
cobra bite. There is little pain: A stupor steals over 
the unfortunate victim, unconsciousness comes quickly, 
wth a fluttering and failing pulse, then death. In British 
India the average annual number of deaths from the 
bite of this snake reaches the appalling number of 20,000. 
The British surgeons have been provided with an anti- 
toxin for the treatment of snake bites in India, and the 
application of the serum is said to have been attended 
with very favorable results. 

“In the Zoological Park, constantly on hand, and kept 
on ice to prevent change, are a number of tubes of an 
anti-toxin manufactured in France. . The knowledge that 
these tubes are there is the only encouragement for the 
reptile keepers who handle the poisonous snakes. A set 
of printed instructions hangs in thé reptile house. On 
these it is explained what to do in case of snake bite. 

“An interesting thing about the eobras in the Zoological 
Park is their remarkable similarity to a harmless snake. 
They are graceful and slender, with small heads and no 
signs of viciousness when coiled quietly in their cage. 
They belong to a peculiar family of the venomous snak 
that differs from the harmless serpents in only one slight 
but constant feature.. This is the absence of a tiny scale 





on the side of the head. Its presence can only be notice 
by the scientist, and in a country where serpents of th 
cobra kind are numerous, it is safe to treat all snakes 
with the same’ respect.” 





Tame Florida Egrets. 


5 Come with me, if you will, gracious reader, in fang. 
ful imagination, and enjoy a scene taken from a Florid, 
yard. Jt is a bright and glorious morning; tall live oaks 
grace the well kept lawn. From orange trees, yelloy 
with the winter fruit, chirp the mockingbirds; redbirds 
of the most brilliant scarlet hue feed complacently along 
with the dove, breakfasting on the seed of the now dyi 
grass; jay birds in numbers herald their presence as they 
beg for bread crumbs—their every morning breakfast 
Central in this scene are two large white birds—the greg 
white heron. Those who know only the wild herons of 
Florida, will be surprised to learn how charming, hoy 


full of confidence, these same ‘birds can be ‘under habits = 


of domestication. 

For a number of years it has been an ambition of mine 
te possess a pair of these beautiful birds, and many offers 
have been made to trappers as well as the Seminole Ip. 
dians to procure a pair of the young. Nesting, as they 
do, in such tall trees, it is a difficult feat to take them: 
but an inducement sufficient for the extra effort to Chief 
Billy Bowlegs, a Seminole Indian, two years ago had the 
desired effect, and a few months later came a letter from 
the Everglades of Florida which read: 

“My Good Friend: Me send you two white birds 
Your friend, Mr. BILLEE Bow ees,” 

Billy writes a very neat hand, and always uses the 
prefix “Mr.” in his signature. 

The birds—snowy white and beautiful as a poem 
came in a cage made of green palm stalks, and a marvel 
of neatness and ingenuity. They were soon at home, eat- 
ing beef from our hands, and contented and happy, but 
very much creatures of habit. When night came, they 
insisted upon going to roost inside the cage; and when 
this was prohibited, insisted upon roosting on top of it 

_These pets are snow white, with yellow beak, dark 

piercing eyes, and black legs and feet. Standing four 
feet in height, with every feather ruffled at the approach 
of an object of dislike, they are formidable looking birds, 
The female is more slender and smaller than the male 
and much more timid in all her approaches, but the affer- 
tion existing between them would be a lesson to manya 
cottage home or brown-stone front. 
_ Gradually the birds became tamer and tamer, till they 
now dine at the same time with their owners—in this 
way, if you please: They have learned that on the ap 
pearance of the master of the house, it is meal time, and 
immediately they station themselves, like two sentinels, 
at the dining room piazza. Here they stand with their 
long necks craning into the doorway, alert and tens, 
waiting for a piece of beef to be thrown to them; the 
female standing just a little back of her spouse in timid 
attitude. 

The birds on their arrival in civilization were at onc 
christened “Mr. and Mrs. Billee Bowlegs,” and they soon 
learned to respond to their names with the sense ofa 
dog, coming when called, or if reproved, which has been 
necessary lately, when the advent of a kitten disturbed 
their equilibrium. They were at once jealous of the lit- 
tle stranger, and their antipathy vented itself in a spiteful 
strike from the sharp beak. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowlegs object seriously to the large 
sandhill crane coming into’ their part of the yard, and 
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run him away at his first intrusion; but when nightfall 


comes that instinct that belongs to bird life (and which 
is so well illustrated in the rookeries of Florida) brings 
the birds together, separated only by the wire netting, 
the herons Toosting on one side of the fence, and the 
crane sleeping with head under his wing and resting on 
one foot, on the other. 

Dear old Dick—familiar to ‘Forest AND STREAM 
readers—is still the bugler and picket guard for the yard. 
A call of fright from him and the white birds raise their 
heads and move stealthily about, wondering where and 
what the trouble is. - 

The aigrettes are showing beautifully on the herons 
now, and have been growing for six months, so will be 
beautiful by the time they are two years old, the age a 
which hunters claim they make their nests; and the time, 


¥ 


too, while they are rearing their birdlings, the fiendish J 


plume hunter takés the lives of these beautiful birds, 
leaving the nestlings to starve; and, shameful as it is, t0 
gratify the whim of the women who still insist upon 
wearing the aigrette. 


But Billy and Mrs. ‘Billy in the Florida yard, with theit 


long silken plumes, beautiful enough to tantalize the | 
fashionable woman into a spirit of covetousness, are saft | 


and happy. These birds are delightfully affectionate and 
playful. With the instinct of ‘nature, they gather s 
sticks or twigs that fall from the oak trees and cafty 
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them about, chattering and fussing over them. Occa- § 


sionally Mr. Billy will pull the twig from his mate, 

she will wrench it from it with a petulant screech, 

then they go to clattering again—qua-qua-qua. 
Recently Mrs. Billy has been cooing and trying evety 


way in a mosf seductive, coquettish. manner to convince f 


her liege lord that she is his own, his only love. He 
heroic, big and strong-minded, and looks upon her co 
ings and little coquettish ways as the amiable weaknesses 


of a weaker creature. With the bigness of the masculine J 


heart he does not resent it, rather likes it, and after she 
has run her long sharp beak so gently and seducti 
through his well kept feathers, and toyed with his 

and cuddled up. to him like some young love-sick cre 
tine), he breaks out in a great clatter, and with that “ 
Qua-qua of the heron family they turn beak to beak, 
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jong necks distended, yet arched, and with beaks inter- 
lapping caress and “kiss” with a degree of happiness that 
would turn many a lovesick Lothario green with envy. 

The birds love companionship, standing around when 
the family are-about.. They are not nearly as pugnacious 
a bird as the Freat blue heron, who quarrels at the ap- 
proach of anything and everybody. 5 

If the teader will look ahead a few months he may, in 
his imagination, see Billy and his mate moving about 
with their long silken plumes reaching from the head to 
the ground, and as they watch over their nestlings with 
as much gentleness and care as the human parents, who 
shall say God will not call to account every plume hunter 
and every woman who wears the aigrette—the very 
presence of which on the hat means not only destruction 
of the parent birds, but of starving nestlings. 

MINNIE Moore-WILLSon. 
Kissimee, Fla, 


The Tule Elk. 


A New Species. 


AtrenTION has frequently been. called in the columns 
of ForEST AND STREAM to a small band of elk long known 
to have been living on the Button Willow ranch in the 
San Joaquin Valley in California. It will be remembered 





-that Messrs. Miller and Lux have for years had their 


cowboys and range riders look after these elk and care- 
fully protect them. Two or three years ago, through the 
Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture, the 
herd was presented to the United States Government by 
Messrs. Miller and. Lux. After much difficulty a smail 
appropriation was obtained from Congress for the pur- 
pose of making a park for these animals, and a site was 
selected and fenced on Kaweah River in the Sequoia 
National Park. Still more recently an effort was made 
to capture the elk for the purpose of removing them to 
this park, and on November 12, 1904, a drive was made 
for the purpose of corralling the animals. The drive was 
carefully planned, and many of the best riders of the 
San Joaquin Valley took part in it, but it was not a suc- 
cess. The elk refused to be driven, broke through the 
riders, and escaped to the adjacent foothills of the 
Temploa Mountains. During the chase the riders roped 
eight or ten of the elk, but most of these died. ; 

In the early days of California, elk abounded in the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, and particularly in 
and about the tule marshes along the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, Kings, Kern and other rivers, and Tulare, 
Buenavista and Kern lakes. The early travelers found 
elk abundant here, and it was then supposed that in 
these regions the elk would long survive. The rapid 
settling up and the enormous development of California, 
however, have exterminated the elk over most of its 
former range, and the only survivors left alive were those 
on the Button Willow ranch. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the Biological Survey 
in the United States National Museum, has long believed 
that these San Joaquin elk constituted a species different 
from any other American elk. He knew that the other 
mammals of the hot San Joaquin Valley differ materially 
from their relatives in the mountains, and he felt confi- 
dent that the elk would not prove an exception to the 
rule. For fifteen years he has been trying to secure 
specimens, but without success. At the drive for the 
Miller and Lux elk he was present, and the skins and 
skulls of the animals which died were preserved and are 
now in the collection of the Biological Survey in the 
United States National Museum. 

On these specimens is based the newly described 
Cervus nannodes, which is very different from the three 
species of elk heretofore known to the United States— 
Cervus canadensis'of the Middle West and Rocky Moun- 
tains, C. reosevelti of the extreme northwest, and C. mer- 
riami of the southwest, Arizona, and so forth. A com- 
parison of the new form with these three shows that it is 
very different from any of them; far more so than they 
are from one another. It is much smaller, shorter legged, 
much paler in color, and has more white on the ears. A 
comparison of the skulls shows that its closest relation- 
ships are with C. canadensis of the Rocky Mountains, 
rather than with other outlying forms. 

The new species is described by Dr. Merriam in the 
Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington. 


The Fight to Save the Buffalo. 


THE movement for the preservation of the last few 
hundred specimens of American buffalo, not long since 
the most numerous of the earth’s big mammals, is 
rapidly gaining ground. The deep regret of the Ameri- 
can people at the fact that their grandest native animal 
has all but disappeared, finds expression in a hundred 
ways. Naturalists and true sportsmen are meeting both 
in public and in private, not to discuss the advisability 
or the possibility of preserving the animal—those points 
have been decided once and for all by the best authorities 
in the country—but to consider and formulate wise 
plans for its preservation. Naturalists who have never 
lectured or spoken in public before are raising their 
voices in this cause; they know that if they have any- 
thing to say in the interest of the buffalo they must 
Say it at once or it will be too late. And men, aye, and 
women, too, who are not naturalists, but who are lovers 
of things which live, are helping the movement by ex- 
Pressing to others their interest in it. Those who can 
write well are writing strong letters and articles for 
Publication in the papers and magazines, and many 
others of less ability are writing the best they can, and 

y reason of their great earnestness these are oft times 
— as eloquent as those who have a more finished 

yie. 

The interest of scientific bodies is being aroused, and 
almost every day we hear of some sportsman’s club or 
a history society discussing the subject of the 

uffalo and passing resolutions expressing sympathy 
with the movement now on foot to save him. Some 

ve gone even further than this, and are even now 
agitating the question of organizing a national society, 
ee object shall be to arrange for the preservation 
ag typical American mammal. The first step has 
taken, the men and women who took it are in 


earnest, and it is safe to predict that-before the buffalo - 


has grown his heavy coat to protect him from next 
winter’s cold, his friends will have gathered around 
him in force, for the purpose of protecting him from 
the colder hand of the fate which now threatens his 
existence... And when these people have once organized, 
I believe ‘that the preservation of the bison will no 
longer be one of the objects which “should” be accom- 
plished, but rather, one of those which “must be and 
shaH be accomplished. = Te = 

In the meantime it is very desirable that those who 
are now, and who for months have been, working so 
hard for this cause should be assured of the co-opera- 
tion of all who have the interest of our native animals 
at heart. The success of the movement would be bene- 
ficial to the entire nation, and therefore it should have 
the support of the nation. That means the support of 
the readers of this article, just as much as that of the 
man in Cincinnati, or St. Louis. The preservation of 
the buffalo is probably dependent on governmental 
action in the matter, since in the hands of the Govern- 
ment alone will it be quite safe from those who are con- 
tinually offering big prices for heads and hides. In 
other words, the matter is in the hands of the people, 
and my reader is one of these. Every set of resolu- 
tions that is passed favoring the movement; every letter 
addressed to me at Meriden, New Hampshire, will help 
the cause of the buffalo, and will bring nearer to us the 
day when this great animal will be out of danger. In 
the entire United States there are now only 600 odd 
buffaloes, exclusive of those confined in public parks 
and gardens, and which cannot be counted on to assist 
in the perpetuation of the race. The majority of these are 
in three herds, the Corbin herd at Newport, N. H.; the 
Pablo-Allard herds in Montana, and the James Philips 
herd in South Dakota. If tuberculosis or other cor- 
tagious disease were to carry off any one of these herds, 
the fate of the race would probably be sealed, as even 
now there are none too many strains to allow for the 
necessary interchange of blood. This danger could be 
avoided at once if the Government divided these herds 
into smaller ones and provided for their maintenance on 
separate reservations. 

While speaking on this subject with an old plains- 
man the other day, he remarked: “Well, there is no 
other native animal toward which Americans should 
have so kindly a feeling as for the buffalo; it has done 
more toward the civilization of the country than all 
the rest put together. To the explorers and early set- 
tlers it was an unfailing supply of the best kind of food, 
and many a hundred times have thirsty travelers been 
more than grateful for the water which collected in the 
buffalo wallows. And who shall say how many thou- 
sands have enjoyed the luxury of a fire on the treeless 
plains of the West, when but for the constant supply of 
the buffalo chips, they would have been obliged to spend 
the days and nights damp, cold and miserable. Save 
the buffalo? Well, I should say they ought to, rather.” 

Ernest Harotp BAyNEs. 


Prairie Wolves. 


TuE other day in a Montreal paper was a piece copied 
from a western journal saying how a man, while plow- 
ing, was attacked by twoeprairie wolves, and would have 
inevitably lost his life had not another man come to his 
rescue and beaten off the brutes. 

This may be all right for the general readers, but with 
a hunter it only causes him to smile and feet tired. I 
doubt very much if a whole pack of prairie wolves would 
attack a man, much less poor miserable two. They are 
not much larger than a large cur, and, like the jackal, 
keep at a respectful distance from man. The timber 
wolf, be it acknowledged, is a bold and ferocious animal; 
but even he will not attack man in fewer numbers than 
three or five, and then only when gaunt with starvation. 
Knowing the size and nature of the prairie wolf, I can- 
not believe this western story. 

Many years ago I was followed down one of our rivers 
by two large timber wolves for forty-five miles, and al- 
though they were savage with starvation, they never 
came within gunshot distance. J camped two nights on 
the trail, as the snow was deep and the walking bad, 
yet during those long northern nights they never came 
very near my camp. This I read by their tracks each 
morning. I admit that having such “varmint” about did 
not conduce to the tranquility of my slumbers. I was 
young then and consequertly a bit nervous; still I had 
grit enough not to turn back to the shanty. 

As soon as I would leave camp in the morning, the 
wolves, which had passed the night on the river ice, 
would at once ascend the bank and, I suppose, nose all 
about the fire-place for some stray scraps. Shortly after 
they would appear coming loping down my trail, and 
slacken their speed when about Jong rifle range, and suit 
their pace to mine all the time I was on the tramp. 

During the second day’s march, I pulled out of my 
pack an old worn-out moccasin and dropped it on the 
trail. When they reached this they both pounced on it 
at once and each tugged desperately for a share. From 
this they.turned savagely at each other, and I stood on 
the ice and watched the fight. The weaker one soon had 
enough, and followed the victor at a respectful distance 
for the remainder of the afternoon. When I finally 
reached the post at the mouth of the river they were still 
the same distance behind my snowshoes. 

I told the men of my experience with the wolves, and 
a couple of hunters immediately got their guns and 
started up river to get a shot; but when the brutes saw 
the men coming, they left the ice and took to the barren 
grounds, and nightfall coming on the men were obliged 
to return without being successful in their hunt. 

However, next day, all hands at the post with the best 
guns, turned out for a proper rounding up. The trail 
of the wolves was soon found and followed. After an 
hour’s sharp walk on the fresh and plain trail, the tracks 
led off toward a clump of stunted poplar and alder 
bushes. In this grove, one of the men said, there was an 
old Indian tepee of the previous autumn, and most likely 
the wolves had found some bones or offal to keep them 
about. A plan of action was. rapidly concocted. Two- 
thirds of the party were stationed a short gunshot apart, 
fan-like, along the brow of the surrounding hills, the 


others-making a wide detour to approach the woods on 
the windward Side,” 

As the scent became hot to the hidden wolves, they 
broke cover and loped back in the direction from whence 
they came. However, before reaching the rise of the 
land a shot from the concealed hunters laid one of them 
low. The remaining wolf made back in all haste toward 
the sheltering woods, only to receive his quietus from the 
men who had by this time got through the thicket and 
had witnessed the fall of the first wolf and the oncoming 
of the second one. Thus ended the interior strangers. 
Gaunt does not convey an idea of the state of emaciation 
the brutes were found to be in. Their fur was mangy 
from insufficiency of food and the skins of little value. 
But the coast settlement was rid of the marauders, and 
that end was worth achieving. 

On my return journey to the shanty I met with no ad- 
venture, and as I had my old trail to travel on, made 
much better time; sleeping only one night instead of two. 
Being only a youth, I became quite a hero with the men, 
and several of them told me they would have turned back 
with such dangerous animals following their tracks. 

Martin Hunter. 


The Loon’s Flight. 


Regarding the flight of the loon, this bird will oc- 
casionally take wing to escape danger. When floating 
down the Lewis River (one of the forks of the Yukon) 
in the spring of 1896, on rounding a sharp bend, we 
came suddenly upon a loon that had been diving up 
stream. He came up so close to our boat and was so 
surprised at our sudden appearance that he took wing 
and afforded me an excellent opportunity to secure his 
breast for the crown of my next winter’s cap. 

A species of loon is occasionally found in that country 
having light buff-colored bill and feet. These are very 
rare, and are highly prized by the Shamans (medicine 
men) who attribute to them mystic powers. 

About dogs burying bones. Two prospectors were 
on the upper waters of the Klondike River in the fall 
of 1897. They had with them a large dog, which had 
been brought in from the States, probably part New- 
foundland. Having killed a moose, they buried the 
greater portion of the meat under the snow for use on 
their return. After the meat was covered, the snow 
was left in a rough condition, plainly showing that it 
had been recently disturbed. This did not suit the dog, 
who smoothed the surface with his nose until nearly 
all evidence of recent disturbance had been removed. 

The Indians of Alaska interbreed their dogs with the 
wild wolves, and the resulting strain so closely re- 
sembles the wild animal that experienced travelers in 
that country will not shoot at a woolf if anywhere near 
a settlement or a trail for fear of killing a dog. Dogs 
in that country were worth from $50 to $300 each, and 
a mistake would be likely to prove costly. 

Epwarp F. BAtt. 

[The yellow-billed loon is Urinator adamsii. | 





Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
While camping on Lake Sallie in Minnesota about fifteen 
years ago I had an experience with a loon which is re- 
called by W. A. Linkletter’s recent letter to Forest AND 
STREAM. 

Within.a short distance of Sallie is a small lake, and 
one morning, seeing a loon on it, I went back to camp 
for one of the boys and my Winchester. My companion 
walked around to the other side of the lake, and I 
stayed where I was. Our object was to see how much 
lead he would stand before flying. For about ten min- 
utes we kept him under water almost continuously, when 
he took wing and started off in a straight line for the 
other lake. I took a shot at him on the wing, and he 
folded his wings and went back into the lake head first. 
When he came up we gave him another chance to dodge 
our bullets. He then flew away in the direction of 
Sallie for good. 

I did not notice that the bird circled at all in this case, 
but flew away in a straight line. This was on a calm, 
misty morning, and the loon did not have the assistance 
of the wind in getting started. DIxXMONT. 


A Skunk and Seventeen Hens. 


_ SHasta, CALiForNIA—A few nights ago a skunk got 
into my hen house and killed seventeen hens. They were 
chiefly young pullets that huddled together on the floor 
instead of going to roost. The skunk merely bit their 
heads, leaving them all dead in a4 heap except one that 
the animal evidently tried to drag threzgt the hole 
where it had entered. The next evening at dusk the 
skunk came back, and I fired both barrels of a shotgun 
at him from a distance of six feet. Apparently, owing to 
my anticipation of recoil from the gun, which I had to 
hold in a cramped position—or a recoil from the animal, 
which I hoped to put into a cramped condition—I never 
touched him. Couldn’t find a hair. I must have insulted 
him, though, for he hasn’t been here since. 

Here is an instance of an animal killing seventeen fowls 
weighing in all about thirty-five pounds—every bird that 
was on the floor of the house. How many more might 


it have killed had they been within reach? - Truly the 
ways of nature are not all admirable. How do skunks 
and snakes affect the game supply? RANSACKER. 





A Large Fungus. 


Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 31.—While spending the past 
season in Theresa, I saw in the window of a local drug- 
store the largest “puff-ball” that I had ever seen or heard 
of. It was oblong in shape, measuring 17 inches long 
and 14 inches broad, and weighing 10/4 pounds. Is not 
this an unusually large size? The measurement was not 
taken until three or four days after it had been lying in 
the window, and had shrunken perceptibly. A tape 
measurement showed 3 feet 11 inches around the longest 
way, and 3 feet 4 inches in circumference. 

J. L. Davison. 


All communications intended for Forrest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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The Shiras Bill. 


COMMITTEE ON THE Pusiic LANDS, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S. 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: On Deceriber 5, 1904, I introduced into the 
House of Representatives a bill I prepared for the protec- 
tion of migratory game birds, placing the control of the 
shooting seasons in the Federal Government. 

Immediately thereafter I sent to a number of sports- 
men’s magazines a printed copy of the bill, with the re- 
quest that this proposed legislation be given prompt con- 
sideration, with a view of learning how the sportsmen 
throughout the country feel on the question of Federal 
supervision, and further for the purpose of obtaining the 
opinion of lawyers, legislators and other persons familiar 
with game legislation, upon the constitutionality of the 
principles necessarily involved in a bill of this character. 

The past two months seem to show a practical 
unanimity among the papers devoted to the protection 
of game in favor of such legislation, which in turn has 
been echoed by other writers who expressed their views 
on this subject. Such a verdict has been very gratifying 
to me, and I shall endeavor in every way to reciprocate 
by giving my best efforts in behalf of such legislation in 
whatever form it may take. 

In regard to the second question submitted for con- 
sideration, viz., the constitutionality of the act, I find 
expression rather limited by editors and other writers, 
all apparently approving the same or expressing a hope 
that the bill will be sustained by the courts, without, as 
I can recall, any serious discussion of the legal phases. 

In the multitude of other duties I have neglected to en- 
large upon this feature of the bill, although realizing that 
something more should be said than appears in the pre- 
amble and the bill itself. In the issue of Forest AND 
StreAM of even date, I read to-day with great interest 
Judge Beaman’s letter, dated January 3, 1905, and his 
rather blunt fiat that “it has been settled too long by 
judicial decision to admit of question, and any effort to 
interfere with this property by Federal _legis- 
lation, based solely on game protection, will surely prove 
nugatory,” and again, where he says any “attempted 
Federal protection of game on private lands, because it 
may happen to be migratory, as contemplated by the 
Shiras Bill, in my opinion is an invasion of State rights, 
no matter how desirable it may be.” 

For the first time, therefore, I am confronted with a 
direct challenge on the legality of the bill in its vital fea- 
tures. No pride of authorship leads me to resent this 
criticism, however sweeping it may be; for I fully recog- 
nize the fact that it is an entirely new question in its 
present form, and I am glad to be called upon to defend 
it, for it is only by a candid interchange of views that I 
hope to be able, with the assistance of abler minds, to so 
perfect the measure as to bring adequate protection to 
our rapidly vanishing wildfowl. 

That I may not be misunderstood or considered dis- 
courteous, let me say that I have a high opinion of 
Judge Beaman’s ability and a very high regard for the 
interest he has shown in progressive game legislation; 
and if I differ with him, it is because I feel that my 
worthy opponent has not given that thought te. the ques- 
tion which would have been the case had he heard the 
other side more fully, and had realized that the principle 
of Federal control had never been decided adversely by 
any court wherein the distinction I have made was sub- 
ject to consideration, direct or remote. 

If Judge Beaman is in error, it therefore arises from 
taking the various decisions on the ownership of game by 
the State without distinguishing the fact that, while that 
part of the decision relating to the ownership of game 
localized within the State was right, it was wrong, on 
the other hand, if it possibly included that class of game 
which from its habits could never be subject to State 
ownership. 

Every lawyer knows it occasionally happens that a 
judicial decree goes beyond the pleadings or the jurisdic- 
tion of the court on some subject not properly considered 
at the time the question was determined, and that, at 
other times, ignores the rights of parties not of record 
in the case, and that as to them it has no binding force 
if they had a right to be heard. Therefore I must dis- 
sent from the statement that the matter has been “too 
long settled by judicial decision to admit of question,” 
for the reasons I have already stated, and for others 
which I shall attempt to show hereafter. 


Minor Features of the Bill. 


The phraseology of the bill, the methods provided for 
its enforcement, whether under the “Department” of 
Agriculture or the “Secretary” thereof, or by embody- 
ing all the regulatory provisions and penalties in the bill 
itself, are really of minor importance and subject to 
change whenever the conclusion was reached that the 
principle of Federal supervision was as sound in law as 
it would seem to be beneficial in its operation. 

Judge Beaman’s assumption that regulation by the 
“Department” of Agriculture constitutes a “fatal defect” 
in the bill is in the face of an opinion of the Attorney- 
General, although it is true that several Federal Courts 
have taken the same view as the former. But these 
cases, as I recall, have never reached the Supreme Court. 
Many Departments do exercise the right, notably the 
War Department in its regulations over navigable 
streams, and exacts severe penalties for their violation. 

The Lacey Bill was introduced a number of times be- 
fore it took its present shape, and therefore I will pass 
over these minor questions, only touching on one other 
statement of Judge Beaman’s which seems to merit a 
special reply. 


A Good Purpose Never Justifies an Illegal Statute. 


The writer says that several game protectionists have 
taken the position on the bill that no true sportsman 
would attack its validity, and then remarks, “The passage 
of invalid game laws at the instance of enthusiasts in 
game protection who often leave out of the question or 
ignore the constitutional limitations on legislative power 
(such as is popularly denoted as ‘one-eyed legislation’), 
has been one of the greatest obstacles to efficient laws and 
their rigorous enforcement.” While I am not charged 
with deliberately fathering an illegal measure, it seems to 
me that I possibly come under the head of an “enthusiast 
in game protection” who knows little law, but has a great 
abundance of misdirected energy ; and in view of this sit- 
uation I am warned that it is “unwise in the extreme to 
favor the passage of any game law which has nothing 
but enthusiasm and necessity for its foundation, and the 
final overthrow of which will result only in weakening 
the cause of game protection.” 

On the present question I was going to say that we 
agree, for in my judgment untenable laws passed with 
the idea that they will run the gauntlet of the courts long 
enough to do some good, or such as are hastily framed 
by some novice and not the result of mature reflection 
and careful research, only in the end injure the object to 
be benefited, and cast discredit on the author, But per- 
haps we do not agree, after all, on the ethics upon which 
we have expressed ourselves, for in the conclusion of 
Judge Beaman’s letter is the following odd statement: 
“As to Federal protection of birds, migratory or other- 
wise, it is quite probable that it can be lawfully extended 
to all inland navigable waters, and public waters along 
the coast, by prohibiting shooting thereon (under the 
guise of enhancing the safety of navigation or something 
of this kind), except under regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of the Department having control of these 
waters.” Now, it seems to me, that this scheme of pro- 
tecting all “birds, migratory or otherwise,” on “all inland 
navigable waters and public waters,” as he states, “under 
the guise of enhancing the safety of navigati.®: or some- 
thing of that kind,” would be a most beneficial way of 
throwing the navigation laws around our web-footed 
fowl. I fear, however, that the dull thud and tremendous 
splash which would follow the knockout blow given by 
the Federal Courts might cause a tidal wave on the 
navigable waters and all our little ducks might be 
drowned. 


History of Game Regulations. 


In the early days of the country, wild game and fish 
were regarded as no one’s property, either State or indi- 
vidual, until reduced to possession, and thereupon the 
property right became a complete and unqualified one; 
later statutes creating close seasons for the protection of 
game were gradually passed in all States, followed by 
restrictions in the devices for killing game, and a multi- 
tude of other protective features, such as limiting the 
number that could be killed, prohibiting the sale or ship- 
ment of game out of the State, licenses, etc., culminating 
finally in many State Courts sustaining declaratory 
statutes that the wild game belonged to the State for the 
benefit and use of the citizens thereof. Upon the latter 
legislation, it seems to me, Judge Beaman relies for his 
position that the title to game being in the State, it is 
therefore beyond Federal control or interference. Of 
course he is right up to a certain point, but fails, in my 
judgment, to differentiate on the lines upon which my 
bill must necessarily depend for its validity. 

Like other sportsmen, I regarded this as very beneficial 
legislation, for, before such statutory declarations, there 
were many hunters who looked upon our wild game and 
wild birds as having no ownership until placed in the 
game bag, thus making it easy to ignore or violate State 
game laws on the plea that close seasons were an inter- 
ference with their inalienable rights to take freely that 
which belonged to nobody. Therefore, with others, I 
rejoiced in such legislation fixing the stability of prop- 
erty in game before it was reduced to individual owner- 
ship. But when Judge Beaman says, in effect, that such 
declaratory statutes end the matter of Federal custody 
of migratory game birds, we have, it seems to me, a 
good example of a State jumping a claim and asserting 
a title thereto on the sole basis of legislative pronun- 
nes though, as a matter of fact, no statute goes so 
ar. 


It is true the individual may sometimes acquire title 
in such a way if he holds on long enough; but national 
rights are, fortunately, not subject to loss by adverse 
possession or non-user, even though it were a State 
which sets up such a claim. To me the proposition is a 
simple one, that game having its permanent habitat 
within the State—like grouse, quail, wild turkey, etc.— 
should be controlled by the State laws, and any Federal 
interference in such a case would be utterly wrong in 
morals and in legal principles. If such game is ruthlessly 
destroyed, the loss falls upon the citizens thereof; if the 
game is protected and fostered by wise State legislation 
and liberal appropriations, the citizens receive the direct 
benefit of these efforts; and thus as they sow they shall 
reap. 

“State’s Rights” in Game and Fish. 

A review on my part of the conditions which explain 
the gradual growth of the National power and ‘the asser- 
tion by the Seccanaant of that authority which, ‘at one 
time, was never exercised or its exercise conceded to the 
State, would involve too much space in your journal ; 
and yet it is a full understanding of such National 
growth and the relinquishment of the State’s arbitrary 
claims to the exercise of rights National that we 
must look to the complete amswer for the positions 


assumed by me in this matter of Federal control of 
migratory game birds. 

In the Colonial days, and for a long time thereafter, 
the sovereign people of these communities were wont to 
look with grave suspicion upon the Federal Government 
in its dealings with the people. States that were side by 
side in those dayS were further apart socially, economi- 
cally, and I might say geographically, than are the States 
of California and Maine to-day. This week we witnessed 
the strange sight of a joint meeting of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the United States to 
tabulate the vote of the Electoral College, an institution 
constitutionally created so that the people were even 
denied the privilege of voting directly for the chief ex- 
ecutive officer, and conferring this great power upon a 
convention of electoral delegates who still retain the legal 
right to vote for whom they please! 

In the present day the people are recognizing the fact 
that the National Government in many ways can best 
conserve their interests, and we now have before us in 
the two Houses of Congress many measures vesting 
Federal control in the Government over vast corpora- 
tions that heretofore were subject only to State _super- 
vision, The day is rapidly approaching when Federal 
laws will regulate the pollution of public waters, the 
manufacture and sale of adulterated foods and drugs, and 
many similar matters of grave importance to the public 
at large. 

At this point, permit me to say that I would apply ex- 
actly the same argument to local fish, whether game or 
commercial in character; and I think that Judge Beaman 
will agree with me that there is no more reason for 
Federal control of bass, pickerel, perch and fish of sim- 
ilar nature that live permanently in ponds, rivers and 
streams of the State, than in the case of game birds and 
animals having their permanent habitat within the State. 


“United States Rights” Over Migratory Game and Fish, 


It is here that Judge Beaman and myself part company 
on the question of State ownership of game and fish, and 
it is at this juncture that it becomes my duty to show, 
it I can, that the right of the nation to the control of its 
migratory game birds and migratory fish for the benefit 
of the people of the entire United States is just as clear 
and just as righteous as is the claim of the State to the 
control of the non-migratory species of game and fish 
for the benefit of the citizens within its own borders. 

It is a general maxim of law that possession is essen- 
tial to the ownership of personal property, or that such 
property is so subject to control that it can be reduced 
to possession, or so brought within the sphere of action 
as to amount to a practical dominion thereover. There- 
fore the case turns upon a question of fact—has the State 
acquired such a title, as evidenced by practical control, 
as justifies the claim to the ownership of migratory game 
and fish? A flock of geese in their northern migratory 
flight, sweeping over the State of Colorado from the Gulf 
to Hudson’s Bay, at the rate of 150 miles per hour, three 
or four miles high, invisible by night or by reason of in- 
tervening clouds which sometimes lie beneath them and 
the earth, are mighty poor subjects for State ownership 
and control. Theoretically they might be 1,000 miles 
high, for in principle there could be no line drawn; and 
thus we must inevitably come to the conclusion that State 
ownership in migratory game must really rest upon the 
sole requisite that once over the State line the title vests. 

When the moon is in the meridian the State of Colo- 
rado might just as well lay claim to its fractional part of 
the luminary as to try to shoot effectively the sovereignty 
of the State into this flock of wild geese as it passes un- 
seen and unknown in the heavens above. But perhaps 
I should treat the subject in a more serious vein. In 
the migratory game bill I did not attempt to declare 
ownership in the National Government, for many of 
these birds are international, wintering in the southern- 
most part of South America and breeding beyond the 
Arctic Circle in northern Canada. The bill gives the 
Government control of the shooting seasons, and puts 
the migrants in the “custody” of ‘the country at large 
whenever they tarry long enough to need our protection. 
A very differeat thing from a declaration of ownership, 
though, of course, there are some varieties of migratory 
birds which live wholly within the confines of the United 
States, and which kind we, doubtless, could declare an 
ownership therein which would be just as tangible as in 
the case of local birds within the State. 

At present renewed efforts are being made by the 
United States, England and other countries, by treaty, 
to so fix the title of the seals which breed in Alaskan 
waters as will, in effect, virtually make the several coun- 
tries joint owners of these valuable animals, which, by 
reason of their migratory character, have received no 
adequate protection, and whose annihilation is certain 
without proper adjustment of some character. And in 
my humble judgment the day will yet come when, in 
recognition of the joint interest that the American conti- 
nent has in the proper protection of the migratory birds, 
aquatic animals and fish, we will enter into treaty or 
other relations with Canada and possibly Central and 
South America, for the better protection of such inter- 
ests. And when this happens, no State will be heard to 
set up a claim that it owns everything that comes in rifle 
range or swims the sea. 


Respective Efficiency of State and National Legislation. 


I can quote here with propriety a paragraph from a 
letter written several months ago: 

“The wild pigeon was practically exterminated be- 
cause each State permitted unlimited slaughter on ac- 
count of its being a migrant, and, therefore, to be 
killed in as great numbers as possible before it took 
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wing for other localities. A national law would have 
prevented this, atid we would have had the paseonges 
pigeon in abundance t y. Ot the other had 
the wild pigeon, this bird of coutitless myriads, existed 
in limited numbers and inhabited restricted areas, it 
would have been found in abundance to-day, simply 
because the State Legislatures would have guarded 
against its total destruction. . 

“In either illustration cited you have instances of the 
respective efficiency or inefficiency of State legislation 
according to the class of birds it seeks to protect. By 
this classification the several States retain the title 
atid custody of the gaitie birds having their habitat 
within the réspective bouiidaries, such as quail, grouse, 
wild turkey, ete., étc., atid which from their breeding 
habits aiid other traits are easily protected atid fostere 
by local legislation. The, too, the effectual enforee- 
ment of a national law is véry tiiuth easier, as a rule, 
thati where the violator is prosecuted, if at all, by 
jocal authorities; aiid this is hardly secondary to the 
question of uniforniity aiméd at iri this measure.” 

' Agaiti let 3 assuttié that all of the Atlanitic coast 
States protected our shore birds (snipe, ciiflew, plover, 
etc.) in their northern migratory flight and, on the 
return fall flight, imposed restrictions on excessive 
shooting, except say in the case of Virginia, and let us 
assume (which is substantially correct) that the-shores 
of this State covered several hundred miles on the line 
of migratory flight, and that by inviting, not only all 
its citizens, but all the sportsttieti of the United States 
and the world at large, it could in a few seasotis utterly 
exterminate these birds. Would the fact that such birds 
contifidously of Wihg over a, few miles of barren sand 
beach and mud flats of the State of Vitgitiia give such 
a right to the State for their total destruction that wé, 
of other States, would have no right to seek the interven- 
tion of the National Government for their proper protec- 
tion? One or more broken links in the chain of protection 
whether oti the Atlatitie of Pacifie eoast or the central 
waterways of the eourtry, tieans the eveiiiual wipin 
out of cértaiti of the migratory game birds in suc 
lines of flight. Just why afiy one should itisist on atty 
State exercisitig such 2 pOWer, lackitig as it does arly 
equity or any basic principles of ownership ifi sit 
birds, is beyond my comprehension. 

State laws for State game and fish, Federal laws for 
national and international game and fish, are joint 
propositions so fair and just that I believe the courts 
will eventually sustain the same, provided, the sports- 
then of this coutitry and the great magazines, who 
speak fOr thet, will coriduct a careful and persistent 
campaign in favor of these principles. 


Fedetal Contfol 6f Migratory Fish. 


li, therefore, local fish like loeal gaiiie beloiig to the 
State, it must be apparént that th€ sarié reasonin 
which supports Federal supervision of migratory wild- 
iow! will apply to migratory fish. I will be fratik, how- 
ever, and say that, while I have had such an idea 
passing through iy ihind, for the past two weeks, it 
was not until yesterday that 1 fully realize the ini- 
portance of this principlé wheti applied to the ifigra” 
tory fish, and am now able to state with sonie degree 
of definiteness as to the result of an interview this 
aiternoon with Commissioner Bowers and his able 
assistant at the Bureau of Fisheries, that if the general 
principle set forth in my game bill is sustained, it means, 
on a purely commercial basis, the addition of nearly 
$25,000,000 a year in the food value of the migratory 
fish. So immense are the possibilities in this direction 
that, without further examination, I do not care to 
elaborate on the subject other than to say, that if we 
can put under Federal control the salmon and shad 
industry of the United States, the increase in our pro- 
duction will ,hardly have a limit, while the great ex- 
pense of artificial propagation of the shad and salmon 
will be wholly dispensed with in a short time. 

In talking over the subject with Commissioner 
Sowers, he expressed the greatest interest in the 
possibilities of national legislation and gave me con- 
siderable information, showing how his department was 
hampered by the lack of national authority. over public 
waters, 


In Albemarle Souitd the national shad hatcheries, 
owing to the almost entire catch of the shad, before 
they reached the fresh-water spawning beds, by the 
intervening nets further down the sound, had obtained 
spawn amounting only to 10,000,000, while the hatcheries 
had the capacity for 100,000,000. If a fair proportion 
vi the shad could reach the spawning beds, perhaps one 
thousand million additional spawn would be deposited 
and the shad industry overwhelmingly benefited. As 
it is, I have been informed that the shad industry of 
the Atlantic coast is almost wholly dependent upon 
the artificial propagation conducted by the Govern- 
ment, and yet while our nation spends the people’s 
money for this worthy purpose, is has no power to 
protect this migratory fish from practical annihilation 
by certain States, except through its persistent efforts 
in obtaining annually enough spawn to provide for a 
limited catch each season. Can it be doubted that the 
shad and salmon, living far out at sea and migrating 
annually to our waters for the purpose of reproduction, 
do not belong to any State, and yet a State, by reason 
of the public waters passing through its domain, may 
so net the streams and inlets as to exterminate a fish 
which surely belongs to the people at large and for 
which so much of the public money is expended? 

All ornithologists and fishculturists recognize a 
wonderful similarity in the migratory habits of certain 
fish and birds, each coming annually to the same local- 
ity, over the same general course, for the purpose of re- 
production, and then returning to some distant locality 
on water or land respectively. Destroy certain shore 
birds of the Atlantic coast and they are gone forever, 
so completely are some varieties confined to this narrow 
avenue of migration; destroy all the salmon which are 
accustomed to spawn in a particular stream or estuary 
and these waters are forever barren, so wonderful is 
the predilection of this fish for the same spawning 
hed. The State of Maine improvidently wiped out the 


ist salmon schools which once visited its streams; 
© State of Connecticut has largely lost its shad, and 
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at present the great Pacific coast States of Washington 
and Oregon are temporarily filling the pockets of their 
commercial fishermen, who are unrestrained by.a Federal 
law so regulating the catch as to correspond with the 
niaititenatice of a permanent supply, and soon the 
Columbia River will be like those of Maine. 

Is it possible that our National Government possesses 
no power to enact the legislation I have suggested and 
we must sit idly by while our lands and waters are 
depleted of those wonderful treasures which are such 
a source of enjoyment to our sportsmen and the basis 
of great commercial enterprises? GrorGE SHIRAS 3D. 


A Letter from Texas. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Here’s a letter from a cousin of mine—third removed— 
which was not written for publication, but as an evidence 
of good faith, or, dropping newspaper talk, as an evidence 
cf good feeling and good fellowship, as the writer is 
three days’ journey from here. I will take the responsi- 
bility if you care to publish it. I have an idea that a 
lot of your readers who are “chained to business” will 
feel their blood tingle, and will take down their guns 
and give them a catess, vowing that another season the 
first of November will find them so run down in health 
that a trip to the Lone Star State will be an absolute 
necessity. H. S. CHANDLER. 


San Antonio, Texas, Feb. 1—My Dear H.: As I 
have a little time to-day I thought I might interest you 
by talking a little about myself, and let you know that 
1 had not forgotten you. 

I have been leading quite a strenuous life since I came 
hioiie last October. I have come to the conclusion that 
when a péfson’s boyhood has been spent out of doors 
that it is well for liim to return in a great measure to the 
habits of his early life after he has passed the half- 
century mark. For that reason I have spent a good deal 
of my time out of doors hunting. 

The quail season opened on the first of November and 
closed yesterday. During that time I have been hunting 
about fifteen or sixteen times, spending the whole day out 
ifi the eountfy, and in some cases two days. I have kept 
a little ménioratidum of the birds I have shot, and my 
figures show a total of 566 quail and about 100 ducks. 

Last Friday Mrs. C. and I with Mr. and Mrs. L. went 
out to a small town about fifty miles from here called 
Karnes City. We had a two-horse team, a darkey driver 
and a three-seated wagon, and drove over some of the 
land on which I had loans to the owners, who of course 
did not object to my hunting. We had three good dogs 
atid were hunting in an open country. The dogs would 
hutit back and forth in front of us until a covey of quail 
was discoveted, when my large dog would come to a 
point and the little one would immediately back him. 
They would stand steady until we got out and walked up 
to the quail. We would usually get one or two quail on 
the first fise, atid after they fit we would follow them 
up as the dogs poitited on single birds. This happened 
to be the place whete the field trials were held for the 
whole of the United States a short time ago, therefore 
thé gtounds were pafticularly adapted for the sport. 

We took otit lunch and at noon had the fire made and 
cooked coffee, fried potatoes and bacon, and had home- 
made sausage. The ladies seerned to enjoy the trip as 
much as Mr. L. and myself. Meanwhile I killed about 
seventy-five birds, saw the country very pny 
visited a number of my loans, and arrived at home Sun- 
day night. 

The Thursday before I went out with a friend of mine 
and killed about thirty quail. The Saturday and Sunday 
before that we spent at Mitchell Lake, where we have a 
little house. It is located about twelve miles from here. 
Nearly every Saturday Mrs. C. and I, with a driver and 
colored girl, go down in the morning. I get out when we 
get to the fields and hunt quail for an hour or two, and 
generally when I arrive at the house at about half-past 
one, I have something like fifteen quail in my bag. We 
then have dinner, which has been cooked on an open 
fire-place. The girl we have understands how to cook all 
the old-fashioned southern dishes, including corn pone. 

In the afternoon we go out on the lake, and I am pad- 
died around by my man and shoot a few ducks, while 
Mrs. C. shoots a little rifle at whatever she sees fit. We 
play a little game of cards in the evening, go to bed about 
nine o’clock, and Sunday morning I am up at five. The 
girl gets up and cooks my breakfast, which I enjoy more 
than any meal of my life. By daylight I am in my boat. 
I have a blind, and sometimes I put my decoys out and 
sit on the blind. Other times I go around in the boat 
rowed by the darkey. I generally kill fifteen or twenty 
ducks. Sometimes the mornings Ben been damp, some- 
times pleasant, and twice they have been so cold that the 
water froze on the oars when they were taken out of the 
water. I thought of Cleveland’s description of a duck 
hunter—that they are born and not made. 

About eleven or twelve o’clock I come in and usually 
bring a friend or two from the lake, and we have a din- 
ner cooked in the same manner as mentioned above, in- 
cluding broiled quail, broiled duck, sweet potatoes dug 
out of the ground right in front of the house, etc. In the 
afternoon I may hunt quail a little, and by night I drive 
home. It takes about an hour and a half. We have a 
wagon fitted up for the occasion, on the back of which is 
placed a box covered with canvas, and as we go through 
town with our layout and our two dogs we look as 
though we were moving to the frontier. 

Meanwhile I have been doing a little business and read- 
ing “Frenzied Finance.” My condition as regards money 
matters seems at present to be that the supply of money 
is much greater than the demand for loans to take up 
same. The country is improving a great deal. They are 
building a large number of railroads throughout this sec- 
tion, and the attention of capital seems to be directed 
this way. I am inclined to think that our lands here are 





’ cheaper than anywhere else in the country, and that this 


fact is being discovered by people. 

We have had some pleasant weather so far this winter, 
and although we have had two or three days of cold 
weather, the temperature has never gone below freezing 
but two or three times. 

With kindest regards T remain, very sincerely yours, 

FE. B. CHANDLER, 
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Chasing Around. 


Dear Uncle Davison: 1 must tell you about my rabbit 
shooting yesterday. About 9 A. M. Len and I started 
to the woods. There was a very light snow, just suffi- 
cient to show here and there a track without enough to 
enable a person 'to track. the rabbit. We tried to follow 
several teacks, but couldn’t. Aiter stopping at the house 
a few moments, we went across the creek and got George 
and went down into Dailey’s woods. Along the line fence 
we struck a lot of tracks, and succeeded in tracking a 
rabbit out into the field. George assured me that I would 
better keep an eye out, for we might jump the rabbit any 
moment. So I kept an eye out—in fact, I kept it so far 
out that when we did eventually jump the rabbit, I 
couldn’t get it back in time to get a bead on him. He 
was sitting by a stump, and though I fired at him, owing 
to the fact that I forgot to put any silver in the charge, 
he got away. We tried to track him up, but couldn’t. 

After this we went along up to the berry patch south of 
Dailey’s woods, and got another track. 5 and Geo 
struck it back on the edge of the patch, but I was in 
close to the woods, and struck the same track in therc. 
So I did the Sherlock Holmes act, and the way I tracked 
that rabbit would have made the last of the Mohicans 
envious. In fact I got so interested tracking him that 
when he jumped from behind a tree back of me he scared 
me so I nearly threw a fit. He was what the trapshooters 
call a “left-quarterer;” that is to say, I quartered and 
he left. I shot at him, but he declined the invitation. 
Then the Sole Survivor of the Old-Time Fool got on the 
trail, and, as the hunting stories have it, “made the woods 
ring with his music.” The trouble with that dog is that 
he is too much of a musician. When he starts to yelp 
he gets so interested in the tune he’s playing that he for- 
gets what he’s after. Anyway, he tore around in circles, 
and geed and hawed and backed water, and finally came 
back with a self-satisfied air, as much as to say, “I didn’t 
get him, but I bet he won’t stop till he gets in the next 
county.” Each of us addressed a few remarks to him, 
and he seemed quite flattered at the attention he was 
attracting. 

Well, then we went up to Lockwood’s Creek, just west 
of Dailey’s woods. Found some tracks up there, but they 
all led into the swamp and the devil himself couldn’t have 
found the makers of them. So we monkeyed around and 
finally Len, who is trapping, got on a skunk trail and left 
us. Thereafter every once in awhile we would run across 
Len, zigzagging along through the orchard, with his nose 
in the air, his eyes on the trail, and the bit in his teeth. 
It was really remarkable the way that skunk made him 
cover the entire fields and orchards, and finally brought 
him out at the exact point of the road where we crossed. 
Len seemed to be a bit put out at it, but we comforted 
him by telling him that the dog couldn’t have done it, 
anyway. Somehow he didn’t seem to take that as a com- 
pliment, either. Well, we crossed the road and George 
and I started through a berry patch, with Len down 
along the fence east of us. Finally I heard Len yell like 
an Indian, and looked up in time to see a rabbit humping 
himself — across me, about fifty yards in front. He 
was going like the deuce. I pulled in a couple of feet 
ahead of him and shot, and then gave him the second bar- 
rel. He went right along, and I made up my mind that 
it was my day off, and that I would better go home and 
try throwing the snow shovel at the barn. The Old- 
Timer got on the trail by mistake, but soon found out his 
error and quit. I don’t believe he would follow the trail 
of a bolo sausage hung on a stick over his nose, he’s 
so sort of sensitive about going where he may not possi- 
bly be wanted. Anyway rge found his trail a little 
way further on, and a short distance on he found the 
rabbit, dead, with his left hindleg shot off. And yet 
they say the left hindleg of a rabbit is lucky! It is quite 
likely that Bre’r Rabbit will entertain Deacon Dave 
Mecorney about Sunday. 

This practically ended the hunt, for we saw no more, 
and had to hurry to get home in time for dinner. It was 
very hard tracking, but I believe I never saw so many 
squirrel tracks, mice tracks, etc. found one place 
where apparently a troop of about a dozen mice had 
been along, making a trail about three inches wide. 
I saw lots of small birds—those little chaps that don’t 
know enough to go south even when the coal supply 
is short. I also saw one lone duck, variety unknown. 

We got home about six last night, having had a fine 
trip. e only trouble, I’m getting so I hate this win- 
ter weather; but I don’t see any way to abate the nuis- 
ance, so I guess I'll let her go. Come and see us when 
you get home. Yours sincerely, Dave. 


Arizona Duck Shooting. 


Puenrx, Arizona, Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Duck shooting is usually good here all winter, but this 
season, on account of a mild winter in the States to the 
north of us, the ducks have not come here in great num- 
bers until the past few weeks; at present there are more 
here than we have had in a couple of years. Those being 
killed are principally mallards, sprigs, teal, widgeon, 
spoonbills, and occasionally a redhead or canvasback. 
Duck shooting is found on the rivers and irrigating 
canals and on the irrigated fields within ten or fifteen 
miles of this. city. The best shooting is about seventy- 
five miles from here (reached by rail in a few hours’ 
ride), on an irrigating reservoir about 114 by 214 miles 
in dimensions; the limit of twenty-five birds is usually 
obtained there in an hour’s shooting. 

On the completion of the Tonto dam and reservoir, 
about sixty-five miles up Salt River from Phcenix, in 
about two years, we expect to have one of the finest duck 
shooting grounds in the West. 

Fish and Game Commissioner W. L. Pinney has been 
planting a large quantity of wild rice this winter in the 
lakes and sloughs adjoining the rivers near the city. 

Quail have been more abundant than usual this year; 
our. season on these closes March 1. Doves are so 
abundant all the time as to be nearly a pest, and furnish 
abundant sport for the tourist and local sports. B. 


All communications intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Some Deer Hunters of Maine. 


Haroiy the usual number of deer have been killed in 
this section the past season. Plenty have been seen, but 
somehow the most of them had a great- knack of keep- 
ing out of harm’s way. The hunters of our own town 
have been particularly unlucky, so far as I can learn, but 
two deer being shot hereabouts by fellow-residents. 
Erskine L. Watson and Almon Linscott were the for- 
tunate parties, though the “fortunate” admits of a liberal 
qualification in the case of Mr. Linscott, as he failed to 
find his deer until the meat was unfit for use, despite the 
fact that it fell dead within a few yards of the spot where 
it was shot. Mr. Watson’s prize was a magnificent buck. 
He had the head mounted, while the meat was generously 
distributed among his friends. 

Mr. Watson is a present-day sportsman of the best 
type. The most of his time is taken up with his business, 
but by improving the early morning hours and occasional 
dull days, together with an annual outing, he manages to 
gratify in part an ardent propensity for sport with the 
rod and gun. He is a good shot and expert angler, and 
rarely in his expeditions do the woods and streams fail 
to yield tribute to his skill. Yet he never kills more than 
he needs. 

Mr. George W. Adams is another of our most per- 
sistent deer hunters, and being a gentleman of leisure, 
he has ample time to devote to the sport. Having lost 
a leg in a railroad accident, which renders walking diffi- 
cult, he adopts the somewhat novel method of hunting 
with a team. Behind a pure-bred, mettlesome stallion 
he drives day after day over miles of rough wood and 
logging roads that would be thought impassable for any- 
thing but a truck horse by the average individual. Every 
haunt of the game is known and visited by him. Some- 
times he takes a companion along to hold the horse when 
he gets a shot, or to enable him to make short detours 
on foot; but occasions are not wanting when he has 
dropped his deer from the wagon, though a sharp strug- 
gle with his spirited steed invariably follows such act. 
Mr. Adams was one of the first to bag a deer after their 
influx into this section, and since that time has rarely 
failed to secure his quota up to the present season, when 
he was unable to score. 

Wm. Clark, living nine miles further up the valley 
(Ossipee), is reported to have recently secured two 
bucks in a morning. He was gone from the house less 
than two hours to get the first, which he had hardly 
landed at his home, when a second buck appeared but a 
short distance from the house, and this he also shot. 
Clinton Rowe, of Baldwin, was similarly lucky, finding a 
big buck awaiting him almost in his dooryard when he 
arose one morning. I hear, too, of kills being made in 
Parsonfield, Hiram, Denmark, Fryeburg, and in fact 
nearly all surrounding towns. sas 

Two parties from this town have visited the North 
Woods. One, composed of J. T. Irish, Dr. S. G. Sawyer 
and Frank Stearns, brought home two deer; the other— 
Fred. Bowie and Bion Bradley—captured a deer and a 
moose, the latter falling to Bowie’s gun. Both parties 
saw plenty of game, but encountered the prevailing diffi- 
cult conditions for trailing, which are urged as account- 
able for the shortage in the record of shipments of deer 
in comparison with last year. It is probable, however, 
that the previous unusually severe winter depleted the 
deer considerably. W. H. Hatch, a registered guide of 
twelve years’ experience in the country north of Moose- 
head, informs me that the number of carcasses he found 
in the woods as the result of death from hunger and cold 
was far in excess of that of any previous year. 

Whether deer are increasing or decreasing in the State 
is a mooted question. We trust that every effort will be 
made to speedily determine the truth of the matter and 
proper steps taken to long continue the sport alike to 
native and visiting sportsmen. J. L. Woopsury. 


Cornish, Me. 





Prosecutions in It[linois. 


State Game Commissioner J. A. Wheeler sends us a 
gratifying satement of the work of his department in 
enforcing the game laws, and punishing violators. The 
record shows great activity on the part of Commis- 
sioner Wheeler and the executive force under his di- 
rection. Since the present act became effective, July 
I, 1903, there had been, up to Dec. 17, last, 321 prose- 
cutions of alleged violation of the game laws of 
Illinois. Of this number of cases, 84 per cent. resulted 
in convictions, which have had a salutary effect upon 
persons who have sought to hunt out of season or with- 
out a license, or to otherwise ignore the statutes. 
About $3,000 in fines has been collected.on these con- 
victions. 

The cffenses for which the largest number of persons 
were arrested was shooting without a license; of these 
129 were prosecuted, the penalty being a fine of $25. 
Among the other offenders, 52 were close season 
shooters, 37 killed song birds, 12 hunted with ferrets 
and 10 were guilty of illicit sale or shipment. The 
record of the seizures of game show the following 
confiscation: a ' 

Nov. 26, 1904, seized 34 quail in candy pails, marked 
from S. N. C., Whittington, Illinois, to Otto Shu- 
macker, St. Louis, Mo. Shipper not yet arrested. 

Nov. 26, 1904, seized 28 quail in candy pails, marked 
from S. N. C., Whittington, Illinois, and consigned to 
Missouri P. & G. Co., 405 Franklin Avenue, St. Louis. 
Evidently same shipper as above. 

Nov. 20, 1904, seized 59 quail, marked butter, and 
shipped from West Frankfort, Ill.; shipper, B. Keeley, 
to P. M. Kieley & Co., St. Louis, Mo. This shipper 
has left the State. a 

Dec. 12, 1904, seized 36 quail in egg case, marked from 

J. T. Plumiee, to P. M. Kieley, St. Louis, billed as 
eggs. This man is under bond of $500 to the county 
court. 
a 23, 1904, seized 3 squirrels, from H. L. Gersten- 
schleger, Pinckneyville, Ill, to H. Breneke, St. Louis, 
Mo. Shipped as dressed poultry. Defendant prose- 
cuted and fined $75 and costs. 

Nov. 30, 1904, seized 2 squirrels from George Rahn, 
Redbud, Ill., to Charles F. Brann, Pittsburg, Pa. De- 
fendant fined $50 and costs. 


Dec. 15, 1904, seized 68 quail from Peckham, shipper 
No. 7, Irvin, Ill:, to P. M. Kieley & Co., St. Louis. 
Shipper arrested and under bond. E 
Dec. 15, 1904, seized 240 quail in telescopes in the 
hands of Harlan Ray and John Hudson, of Benton, 
Ill., while trying to get them through to St. Louis as 
baggage. Violators arrested and fined $200 and costs. 
Dec. 16, 1904, seized 161 quail in candy pails; shipped 
by William Tyler, Texico, Ill., to McLean & Alcorn, 
St. Louis, Mo. Shipper arrested, now under bond of 
$500 for trial in January. P 
Nov. 29, 1904, seized one pail and one box containing 
87 quail; shipped by No. 135, Jefferson county, Ill., to 
McLean & Alcorn, St. Louis, marked butter. Shipper 
same as above case, under bond for separate offense. 
Nov. 26, 1904, seized 124 quail, in three candy pails, 
marked and billed as butter; shipped by Samuel Daubs, 
Franklin county, to McLean & Alcorn, St. Louis, Mo. 
Violator now under bond of $500 to the county court. 


The Cunning of a Buck. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I can personally vouch for the following: 

In the early part of November last I was stopping at 
Guide Clements’ camp, on the Fourth Debsconeag Lake, 
northern Maine, twenty-five miles from Norcross, the 
nearest railroad station, and four miles from the nearest 
inhabited camp. 

It was the first good snowstorm of the season, the fall 
being about five inches. My guide and I started out at 
8 A. M. with the intention of killing a buck. We canoed 
across the fourth lake, and had not gone far into the 
woods before we struck the track of what appeared to be 
a good sized buck. The trail was made during the night. 
We followed it up the Forrest Hill and down to the lake, 
then back again on the mountain side, occasionally meet- 
ing with evidence of his pawing and bucking at small 
trees. We did not permit ourselves to be thrown off 
by the tracks of other deer which occasionally crossed 
his. We could see where he had gone under fallen trees 
which interfered with his progress; some of these were 
so low to the ground that it seemed incredible that a 
fair sized buck could go under them without showing 
some evidence in the snow that he had crawled. But he 
did not; he simply bent under these fallen trees, the 
tracks on either side being perfect, and showing no evi- 
dence of his having jumped them. It seemed to me, 
with little experience in hunting deer, that he must needs 
be a small deer, but my guide insisted, however, that he 
was a good sized one, judging alone from his tracks. 

We followed him for over four hours, covering a dis- 
tance of over seven miles, and during most of this time 
he was going on a walk or an easy trot over the roughest 
kind of woodland, rocks and moss-covered boulders. 
There were evidences of his having lain down only twice 
during his journey. 

At noon we sat on a log and ate our simple lunch, 
quietly chatting. Lunch through, we started out again. 
The trail took us up a fair sized hill about half a mile, 
and this brought us to a small opening in the woods, 
and here we saw our prize, but he did not see us, and 
instead of being alone, he was with a fine doe. As we 
had an abundant supply of venison at camp, and only 
wanted the buck, we waited a second for him to emerge 
from among a clump of trees that partially hid him from 
view, and the moment he came in sight I let him have 
one shot irom my rifle, but instead of seeing him lie 
down, he disappeared. We again took up the trail, this 
time of blood, and every time he stepped you could see 
blood spattered on the snow, showing the wound was 
rather high. 

After going about seventy-five rods, he lay down; but 
hearing us before we could locate him, he went on; you 
could see the pool of blood where he had rested. We 
followed him another fifty or sixty rods, when he again 
lay down, and we saw more marks showing a consider- 
able loss of blood, but still not as much as before. Scent- 
ing us before we could get a glimpse of him, he again 
went on; but we could see the blood marks get 
fainter and fainter, and finally disappear. We followed 
him by his tracks, now through a ravine down to the 
Third Debsconeag Lake, a distance of about a mile, and 
here all trace of him stopped. 

We went up and down the lake a short distance to 
see if we could find his track; finding none, we went 
out on a large tree which had fallen into the lake and 
looked up and down and across the lake, and to our sur- 
prise we saw an object moving in the water near the 
opposite shore. We saw this object come out of the 
water, and could see it was our buck. My guide then 
shot at him twice, and he apparently fell down near the 
water's edge. We subsequently found out that neither 
shot took effect, owing to a miscalculation of distance. 

My guide went to get his canoe at the head of the lake, 
about a mile away, while I remained to keep a weather 
eye on the spot where the deer fell. Upon reaching the 
spot with his canoe about an hour after, the guide saw 
the buck lying near the edge of the lake. 

He hallooed to me, “He’s a dandy! I will bring him 
over in the canoe.” He proved to be a fine specimen; 
four prongs on each side, with remarkably heavy, thick 
horns, weighing about 170 pounds. The deer’s long swim 
in the icy water with his mortal wound not only ex- 
hausted him, but made him stiff, and he lay there as if 
dead. My guide approached him cautiously, and stuck 
him with his knife a couple of times in the neck over the 
artery, and twisted the blade to make sure work of him. 
After waiting a couple of minutes he started to drag him 
to the canoe, which was only a few steps away to bring 
him over to me. I could just see him in the dim light 
on the other side of the lake lean down to get a hold on 
his horns, and then saw him tug away in the act of drag- 
ging him toward the canoe, when all of a sudden the 
buck was on his feet. Immediately he lowered his head 
and charged my guide! He needed just this help to over- 
come his stiffness and get on his feet. There was a 
small spruce near the water’s edge, and the guide, realiz- 
ing his danger, by a dexterous move put the tree between 
himself and the deer.. The buck charged and hit the 
tree, and the man grabbed his horns, one in each hand, 
and held him as if in a vise; but the buck, to free him- 
self, swung his body to one side, pressing the guide’s 


wrist against the tree and forcing him to let go his hold 
with that hand, but he held-on to the other horn for 
dear life. With this side move and sudden release, the 
buck slipped on a rock into the lake, and by this time he 
was so exhausted that he could not pull himself up on 
his feet, and the guide at an opportune moment plunged 
his knife into his neck again. My guide now left the 
game and came over after me. When we reached the 
other shore, the buck, hearing us, raised his head as if 
gathering strength to: get away, but he was too weak, 
and after a few gasps died. 

We found the shot had entered from behind rather 
high, breaking no bones, but plowed through the vitals, 
causing a severe internal hemorrhage. We dressed and 
hung him up for the night and returned to camp after 
our eventful day’s sport. J. Newton WILLIAMS. 

New York, Jan. 20. 


Foxes and Game Birds. 


OssininG, N. Y., Feb. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Anent the question, “Do Foxes Destroy Game Birds?” 
I recently saw some very interesting evidence of a fox 
having caught a partridge near Boston Corners, 
Dutchess county. The tracks in the snow indicated 
that a fox had been following a rabbit’s track in an 
easterly direction, along the edge of a swamp over- 
grown with tamerack, alders, etc. A partridge, flying 
in a westerly direction, had lit in the snow almost di- 
rectly opposite the fox, taken a few steps and stood 
facing the open. The fox had turned at right angles 
to its previous course, and a few feathers on the snow 
told the rest of the story. On the two preceding days 
we flushed a partridge within a few hundred yards of 
the spot where the tragedy occurred. 

In Alaska, when the geese are arriving in great flocks 
in the spring, foxes may be seen skulking in the brush 
close to their feeding grounds and, no doubt, levy a 
toll on the newly arrived birds. Epwarp F, BALL. 





Wincuester, N. H., Jan. 13.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have noticed in your paper a number of arti- 
cles in regard to scarcity of game birds, and in almost 
every case the fox has been blamed for it. I would like 
to ask my brother hunters a few questions. 

Who is there that will dispute my statement that 
twenty-five years ago there were at least fifteen par- 
tridges where there is now one? And also at that time 
were not the foxes correspondingly as thick or there- 
abouts ? 

We will all admit that the game birds have been de- 
creasing very fast in the past fifteen or twenty-five years, 
and those that have watched the decrease will say that 
the foxes have very much decreased also; I am very sure 
old hunters of the fox will agree with me. We will all 
admit that the fox catches some game birds. He has 
always done that; he caught them fifty years ago and 
does now. But who can say truthfully that the scarcity 
belongs to him? With the modern gun and the latest 
improved methods of trapping, the fox has had to de- 
crease with the other game. Back twenty-five years ago 
how many schoolboys were there that could shoot on the 
wing? How is it to-day? The average man with modern 
guns and improvements is killing game at a big advant- 
age over his brother of twenty-five years ago. 

Who is blamed for what disease, wood-ticks, severe 
winters and cats have done? By many it is the fox. 

One of the greatest enemies that game birds have to 
contend with is the house cat. How many farmers, as 
well as village people, have from two to ten cats? The 
woods are full of them. Instead of hunting around 
buildings, you will find them around the orchards and 
woods. These cats break up whole bunches of game 
birds, and there is no end to the slaughter of young song 
birds that can be justly laid to them. 

If brother sportsmen of Massachusetts instead of put- 
ting a bounty on the fox, as I see they are talking of 
doing, will put it on cats, or pass a law that each cat 
should be taxed at the same rate as the dog, we could 
get rid of some of these roving cats that destroy each 
season hundreds of thousands of birds of all kinds. 

I am positive the partridge in the past few years has 
been a great sufferer of disease and wood-ticks, as well 
as from these other enemies. ‘he severe winters of the 
Northern States, the worst of all enemies, play havoc 
with the quail. 

I claim, as before stated, that the fox does catch some 
birds; but he has gone, to a certain extent, the same way 
all game has. The most able and intelligent of all game 
animals, the fox is king of all, and the best sport and 
most genuine hunting come from the fox chase. 

Brother sportsmen, give the fox all the blame that is 
due, but do not blame him for what the above mentioned 
enemies to birds are responsible. I claim the fox is not 
to blame for the scarcity of our game birds. You can 
blame him for the loss of the song birds just as well. We 
will all admit that the song birds have decreased very 
much in the past few years. L. R. NELson. 





Arizona Legislation. 


Puenrx, Arizona, Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Territorial Legislature, which meets biennially, is 
now in session and the officers of the Arizona Sports- 
men’s Association and the Arizona Fish and Game Com- 
missioners have prepared an entirely new game law, 
which has been introduced and will undoubtedly pass. 
There are not many important changes from the law 
already in force. The bill, if passed, will prohibit the 
killing of antelope until March 1, 1911; it changes the 
male deer and turkey season to the month of November 
(at present September 15 to November 1); changes the 
trout season from June 1 to August 1 (now June 1 to 
September 1) ; in addition to present limits places a limit 
on doves of fifty in one day, and on fish not exceeding 
twenty pounds or forty fish. The new law also provides 
a non-resident license of $10 per year on male deer and 
turkey. Sale of all game prohibited. 

It is also quite likely a bill will be introduced providing 
for an active game and fish commissioner under salary 
and expenses. Arizona has a large quantity and variety 
of game and realizes fully the necessity of taking steps 
to protect it. B. 
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Bicce About Old Revolvers. 


Green Bay, Wis., Feb. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
As early as 1842 the Colts revolver was known in this 
territory, as my father, who, at that time came from 
New York State a boy of 14 carrying chain in the 
surveying party operating in this territory, makes a 
note of one of the party owning one which was looked 
upon as a wonderful weapon but of small caliber. Un- 
doubtedly, it was one of the early makes, as from what 
I learned from an old gentleman who had lived in the 
Southwest in the early days, the first Colt revolvers 
they had came from some party in New York City 
and were very small, and a few of the Texas Rangers 
had them; and during the trouble on the frontier these 
rangers had larger and heavier revolvers built specially 
for them. I was unable to learn the exact date, but it 
was in the early ’40s. 

Cabia Blanco speaks of the Remington revolver of 
Civil War time going off on account of the wall of the 
chambers being thin and often fire-burnt. This brings 
to my mind an incident of my earliest boyhood days. 
My father had an old Remington cap and ball re- 
yolver, which my ‘uncle had used during the Civil War 
and had been loaded for a long time, and at length he 
drew the charges from the old thing and laid it away. 
Boy-like, I thought it the finest weapon of the land, and 
Jonged to shoot it. So finally one day I got hold of the 
pistol and loaded it, putting in paper wadding and filling 
it up with shot and capped it. 

I did not have a chance to use it, until one day when 
no one was home and the neighbor’s rooster came into 
our yard and gave our old rooster a great whipping, 
almost killing him. I got the pistol from the’ house 
and, getting within a few feet of the victorious rooster, 
let go. Well, it was a five-shot pistol, and the five 
loads went off at once. Result: dead rooster, and boy 
with a lame hand and good chance for a thrashing. I 
buried the rooster and put the old pistol back and did 
not tell the incident until long after, when father 
laughed about the matter. A. G. Homes. 


Long Island Ducking. 


OrieENT Potnt, N. Y:., Jan. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I must state that our gun club of about fifty 
members are greatly put out about the spring shooting 
law. If it continues as it now is our sportsmen will lose 
all interest in shooting. We don’t ask for big bags, but 
small ones and more of them. I have used a gun fifty- 
five years and I have never had poorer shooting than this 
fall. We were told before the present law was passed 
that “if no shooting was done in the spring, we would 
have better shooting in the fall.” About all the spring 
shooting I do is for sheldrakes. We have very few ducks 
here except trash ducks, and our up-State people, it 
seems to me, don’t want us to kill even them. Last 
spring sheldrakes were quite plentiful, but I did not fire 
my gun nor any one else. Well, this fall I expected 
sheldrakes galore, but, if you will believe me, I did not 
kill a single one or have one within range. Altogether I 
killed just nineteen ducks, one black (or dusky) and 
balance were coots and old squaws. Our shooters ask, 
“What’s the use 6f buying a good gun for the little time 
we are allowed to shoot? Any old thing will do.” The 
conditions here are quite different from other portions 
of the State, and we are more than willing that our 
brother sportsmen in other territory should have laws to 
suit the conditions there; but we feel that they should 
be just as willing for us in this little corner of the great 
world to have our own laws as regards our shooting in 
this county. We are willing to apply the Golden Rule 
in the matter and be done by just as we are willing to do 





Durinc the past summer, while sojourning in the 
mountains of southwest Virginia, where one day of the 
ozone-laden air is a delight, two days a dissipation, and a 
week an orgie, I began to crave yet further joys. 
breath of sea air and a season of sea food came to loom 
up with aggressive prominence in my list of wish-I-could, 
and finally led me to seriously consider a run down to the 
beach. A letter to my friend the Judge in Norfolk met 
Prompt reply. “Come,” he said, “Come at once. The 
weather is fine, fishing good, and I am not too busy to 
€njoy a little sport with you.” 

he journey down was without special incident, with 
the exception of a rather humiliating experience while 
seeking knowledge from a native, who was a fellow pass- 
nger irom one of the small towns into Norfolk. Having 
had little opportunity of becoming well acquainted with 
the goober pea of Georgia, ground pea of Mississippi, 
and peanut of- Virginia, and seeing field after field of 
what I believed to be that interesting and valuable tuber 
On each side of the track as we sped over the flat land 
between Suffolk and Norfolk (which I now know to be 
given over almost exclusively to that industry), I ac- 
costed the young man who had stalked into the sleeper 
and taken a seat immediately in front of the one I occu- 
Pied, and politely requested that he tell me what was 
8towing in the field we were passing, pointing out to a 
'ract covered with the bright green foliage of the pea- 
hut. Merely glancing an instant in the direction indi- 
tated, he then turned and took me in with a deliberate 
aud. comprehensive stare, as though lost in wonder at 
anding such an ignoramus going about alone, then turn- 
ng back to the window as we were sweeping by a farm- 
— garden, and pointing to it, he said: “That is corn, 

t potatoes, and that (as we passed on to a field like 
€ one I had inquired about) is peanuts.” And while I 
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by others. Is this right; brother? Just- thipk of it~ 
coots, old squaws and mergansers mostly. which we 
have), compared with canvasbaeks, mallards, dusky and 
redheads which many of you have. ;We imploré you to 
give us from October 15 to April 1§ with, a small bag 
limit, and not unlimited numbers as now and a short 
season. Uncte Dan. 


Cuteness of a Cat. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ In this busy life, when our minds are absorbed dur- 
ing the most of ®ur waking hours with the affairs of 
the present, it is well that we can sometimes relax, and 
read in our good Forest AND STREAM some of the in- 
cidents in the lives of the brethren, for it is nearly sure 
to remind us of some happening in our own experience, 
perhaps long forgoten but pleasant to recall. Some 
years ago Peter Flint told us of a remarkable shot, 
which recalled to my mind something which had nearly 
been forgotten, and now he has come forth with one, 
“Tom Turkey and Fox,” which recalls a happening in 
Wyoming. 

One evening, about sundown, I was leaving my 
cabin, and as I was walking along, I heard a fox bark; 
looking in the direction of the sound, I saw Old Tom, 
a large yellow cat, belonging to my nearest neighbor, 
evidently on his way over to make a call on me, which 
he frequently did, and ‘near him was ‘a’ young red 
fox, more than half-grown, evidently bent on having 
some fun, which was nottrelished by Tom.’ Whten the 
cat would stop and turn around facing the fox, it 
would stop at a respectful distance, about six or eight 
feet, sit down and bark, just as a puppy would do, then 
when the cat would start, it would follow as close as 
it dared, much to the annoyance of the cat 

At last the cat stood and watched it a while, lashing 
his. tail as if angry, then, as if strug¢k with dn idea 
by which he might get revenge on his tormentor, he 
wheeled about quickly and started on in the “direction 
he had-been going, on a lively trot, as if he meant to 
get away from the fox. The fox, of course, started 
after, cautiously at first, but as the cat seémed deter- 
mined to get away this time and kept going faster, the 
fox got under good headway and a little réckless, when, 
all at once, without any warning and like a flash, Tom 
whirled around and jumped right into the face of the 
fox, before it had time to turn, and oh, how the fur 
did fly! ; , 

The poor little fox was fairly paralyzed and squalled 
like a good fellow, and as soon as He ‘got at a. good 
safe distance he sat down and gave vent'to' the most 
mournful howls, while Tom went on hisway un- 
molested. The fox was still sitting in the same spot 
when I passed out of sight. From where I was it just 
looked as if the cat had deliberately plannéd his scheme 
for getting his claws into his tormentor.* 

Emerson CARNEY. 
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Morcantown, W. Va. a a 
Wild Pigeon Flights. ' 


Ironton, Oun10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 temem- 


ber the enormous flight of wild pigeons in 1863. i then ‘ 


lived in Lewis county, Ky. My father shot sixty or 


seventy in three shots with a shotgun, ‘and would kill ° 


no more, for he could not use them. He could have 
killed hundreds as they were feeding on the beech mast 
and came on like a wave, the birds in the rear flying over 
and lighting ahead. That was the last of the great flight. 
In 1895 my father-in-law, Mr. George W. Howland, and 
I were hunting in Carter county, Ky.. on a foggy morn- 
ing. We were calling turkeys, and they wére answering 
and coming, so we could not shoot anything else. A 
flock of nine wild pigeons came into a Beech tree within 


. duck left Currituck during those two days. 


twenty yards of us, and we both distinctly saw and 
counted them.:. I was entirely familiar with, or rather 
knew well what they. were, and he was sure that they 
were the true wild pigeon. He was as good a hunter as 
one would find in a month, and a close observer. 

I saw him shoot a drumming grouse the last day of 
October, 1894, and we often heard them drum during our 
fall camping trips. He said you could step up on a drum- 
ming grouse if you were below it on the hill, but could 
not do so to go down hill; he invariably got below it if 
he tried to kill it. James Dupuy. 

Waterproofing Shoes. 

GALEsBuRG, N. D., Jan. 31.—In renewing my subscrip- 
tion to Forest AND STREAM, which I have done so many 
times before, and which I always do with an increased 
sense of its worth, I beg to send as a sort of “laggniappe” 
to its readers a wrinkle for waterproofing boots and 
shoes which I have made use of for years, and which I 
believe to be simply the best ever. 

Melt together equal parts of paraffine wax, tallow and 
harness oil. Apply to the footgear while hot. Have the 
leather perfectly dry and put on all over liberally with a 
small brush, blowing it into the crack between the sole 
and upper. Heat the first two coats before an open 
fire, then apply the third coat and leave on outside. This 
dfessing does not hurt the leather, is quite durable, and 
makes the leather about as waterproof as a rubber boot. 
It-is also simple, and the ingredients can be got almost 
anywhere. When cold it is solid, and can be easily car- 
ried. In fact, it is hard to beat. P. W. 


The Winter and the Game. 


Wymore, Neb., Feb. 7—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In this part of Nebraska the quail have nearly all starved 
to death. Just five weeks ago to-day we had our first 
snow; it fell to a depth of eight to ten inches, and in a 
day: or two, the weather being warm, it settled down to 
about half that depth, and the colder weather that fol- 
lowed formed a crust upon it that will almost bear the 
weight of a man. Then other snows came, one after 
another, until we have from fifteen to eighteen inches of 
snow on the level. The weather has been unusually cold 
for this latitude for the past four weeks, the mercury 
reaching 20 below zero three different times. 

Farmers that I have talked to tell me that dead quail 
can be found along all the hedges, and that only now 
and then a live one can be found near a feed lot or along 
the railroad, where they can pick up some grain that 
has fallen from the passing cars. 


A.. D. McCannbLess. 


Cold at Currituck. 


Currituck, Feb. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: We 
have just had two weeks of the coldest weather we have 
had. in many years. Our Sound is frozen solid. There 
are so. few open places that all our ducks are suffering 
severely for want of food and are getting very poor. 
The little ruddy ducks must have been’ warned in a 


dream to seek sunnier climes, for two days before the 


storm began they got up high in the air and went sovth 
by the thousands. It was a strange sight to see them 
flying so high, and still stranger that they should know 
what was coming. I think that every strong, well ruddy 
There are 
still many canvasbacks, black ducks, mallards, widgeon, 
sprigs, and swans and geese left with us. The redheads 
followed the ruddy soon after the freeze began. I am 
glad to say the killing has been light. The weather has 
been so cold that even the natives could not stand it. 
There has been little snow, and I think the quail are all 
right. ae More ANON. 


was debating as to whether I ought to thank him or grab 
him by the ears and bang his head against the-side of the 
car, he arose and left. Knowledge is power, whether it is 
gained from a gilded globe or by the kick of a mule, and 
I now know peanuts; and f hazard the gtiess that if my 
supercilious young teacher had given me plenty of time 
and a sufficient number of guesses that morning, I might 
possibly have thought up something I .knew that he did 
not. But this is not fishing, and I further wager that 
the individual above referred to was no fisherman. 

Arriving at Norfolk with an accumulated gppetite for 
marine provender, and in nowise discouraged by my 
previous experience in seeking knowledge, I asked three 
benevolent citizens, one after the other, to kindly direct 
me to the best place in the city to get good fish. 

“W’y, Mistah Jones’, suh,” said the first, a janitor of 
a building, whom I fount at the door. “Dey ain’t no- 
body here can beat him,” followed by directions for find- 
ing the place. 

“James Jones, sir, one block up on the other side,” said 
the next citizen, a substantial middle-aged man. 

“Jimmie’s is what you want, right across the street 
there. Not much cut gfass and silver play, but the eat is 
there all right,” said the third, a young man. 

With my little knowledge of human nature, I con- 
cluded that concurrent testimony of so many men of 
such diversity of character should be sufficiently con- 
vincing, so without further imposition on the kindness 
of benevolent citizens, made straight for Mr. Jones’ much- 
recommended place. This is not a guide-book article, 
but justice compels me to say that my three kind inform- 
ants were men of veracity and good taste. 

The Judge was at his office to welcome me when I 
finally left off eating spot and went to look him up, and 
a right warm welcome he gave me.- 

In a manner that economized time and conserved 
physical exertion mutually agreeable, he showed me the 
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city. It was from the top of the new eight-story office 
building, and something like a birdseye view. 

The market being. well supplied, the first few days 
were spent near the base of supplies—i. e., Jas. Jones’— 
while I ran about to near-by points.of interest. When 

* fortified to an extent that made the idea of one meal 
without fish endurable, we began to serious!; prepare for 
sport. 

The sea fishing at Ocean View—as the Judge had pre- 
dicted—did not interest me, being done with hand-lines, 
and not much taken except the diminutive, though deli- 
cate and delicious, spot; but the marvelous tales of sport 
to be had in the Reservoir lakes led me to entertain great 
expectations. 

These lakes, from which is obtained the city’s water 
supply, are reached by an excellent suburban trolley line 
connecting the city and Virginia Beach, and are easy and 
convenient of access. They are a succession of small 
reservoirs separated by artificial dams. Deep in what is 
called the channel and near the dam, but shallow where 
the water has spread out over the trees and undergrowth 
of what was formerly the banks of a stream. The one 
we fished was three or four hundred yards wide at the 
lower end, and something less than a mile in length. 

The water company charges a small fee for a fishing 
privilege, and patrols the water, thereby providing at a 
slight cost an excellent and well stocked fishing preserve 
accessible to all gentlemen sportsmen. An introduction 
by a Norfolk citizen, and payment of fee admits you to 
membership in this democratic club, and the only by-law 
is one quoted to a gentleman in the boat next to ours: 
“Don’ spit in de watah, if yo’ please, suh.” 

We arranged one fine morning for our first trip, and 
called in consultation a specialist in the person of the 
Judge’s office boy. 

Sp ase-tab-wiep is what you want for bub-bub-bait,” 
said the oracle, who had an impediment in his speech, 
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“You let me gug-gug-go early to dinner and I will kak- 
kak-catch -y some and bring them bub-bub-back.” I 
rather lost confidence in the young man when he had 
worried himself loose from this information, as I had 
always believed that you should follow the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Homeopathic school of medicine in rye 
bait for fishing—“Similia similibus curantur”—and ¢ 
not subscribe to the heterodox idea of salt-water bait for 
fresh-water fishing. But even fishing could not be more 
entertaining than the spectacle of the boy twisting in 
agony as he gurgled out voluminous extracts from his 
store of fishing information, while my sympathetic 
iend, the Judge, wriggled about in a most undignified 
and futile though praiseworthy effort to aid him in his 
difficult task; so I not only refrained from exposing the 
weakness of the boy’s argument, but encouraged and con- 
tinued it as long as possible. 

He was a nice boy with good intentions, and we appre- 
ciated his kindness in catching us the shrimp just as 
much as though we had fished with them, instead of turn- 
ing them into the lake as soon as our boatman had pro- 
vided a bucket of minnows that afternoon. . 

We secured a nice dry boat and the Judge’s favorite 
boatman, who went out with us despite the fact that he 
both claimed to be, and certainly looked, ill. : 

“What’s been the matter with you, John?” said my 
benevolent friend, who, though a young man, has all the 
rough edges and corners rubbed smooth, and is generally 
beloved. F 

“T’se mos’ly dis w suh,” was the response, in. the 
feeble pathos of the suffering African. “I had a fit yis- 
tiddy, and like to have died.” 

“Well, I am sorry to hear that, but I’m awfully glad 
you can go out with us to-day,” said the Judge. 

I was not. I remembered the Scriptural injunction to 
rejoice with them that rejoice, but could not apply it in 
this case. The thought of being out on deep water in a 
small boat with one hundred and sixty pounds of lusty 
black man that might at any moment conclude to have 
another fit, and cause a shipwreck, in nowise inclined me 
to rejoicing. 

John and I did not hit it off as well as I like to be the 
case with all of my sportsmen helpers, and I do not re- 
gard him as highly as does my good friend; but I am 
sincerely and deeply grateful to John for the fact that 
he refrained from having another fit while I was with 
him. Like all anglers of experience, I was a little in- 
clined to offer suggestions, and these were not very well 
received by our boatman, who had decided opinions of 
his own. 

“Don’t you think that bit of water over there looks like 
a goed place,” I would say. 

This suggestion would be received in silence twice out 
of three times; then John would cease rowing, assume an 
injured air, and in a querulous tone say: “Well, of co’se 
I will go there, if you say so, but 1 takin’ you now right 
where J know de fish is.” Then the genial Judge would 
proceed to act peacemaker, and soon have the ruffled 
waters smooth; but not for long, as but for the fact we 
were most of the afternoon fully occupied with the sport, 
it would have taxed the powers of even the gentleman 
from Virginia to keep the peace between John and me. 

As we approached the fishing grounds at the 
upper end of the lake (approved by John), the 
Judge proceeded to explain the method and the 
kind of fish we could expect to catch. -The fish- 
ing was best, he said, among the brush and small growth 
where the water had spread out over what had been 
undergrowth in the woods, and we would catch “chub, 
perch, coon perch, pike, and perhaps an eel,” all of which 
we did, and a little more. The Judge knew before, as 
well as I did after, seeing these fish that the “chub” was 
the big-mouth black bass, the “perch” the crappie, and the 
“coon perch” the yellow perch; but that had been the 
names given them in the streams that flowed through 
the red hills of the home of his boyhood in old Chester- 
field county, and as friends of his youth he could call 
them by no new names. Talk of the Ethiopian and 
leopard, transplant or even cremate a Virginian and he is 
a Virginian still. 

We finally got down to business, but not until I had 
left a new leader and three flies hanging to one of the 
numerous snags which stuck up out of the water, in a 
vain attempt to fish the water decently and in order aS we 
rowed along. When we finally hove to, in a spot ap- 
proved by our boatman, the Judge declined politely, but 
firmly, the offer of my extra rod, and proceeded to attach 
his jine to a tough, springy cane pole he had selected 
from the rack in the boat house. o reel, no rod, noth- 
ing scientifically orthodox—just a pole and line. I was 
shocked, mortified and grieved, but determined to say 
nothing, trusting to the strength of the object-lesson I 
would give to convert him. 

The Judge drew first blood—a lusty crappie, which he 
deftly lifted out of a nest of snags and dropped into the 
boat. What a pity, I thought, to waste good sport by 
dragging such a fish right into the boat, and I hope I 
may soon have a strike, so that the Judge’s education 
may begin. My wish was gratified, and the strike vigor- 
ous. As the submerged forest was much in evidence, I 
did not give as much line as usual, but struck vigorously 
and immediately began to reel in. A snag extending out 
of the water near the end of my line was violently agi- 
tated for a moment, and then the line came in unresist- 
ing, and, as later disclosed, minus hook and sinker. 

“You will have to be a little quicker,” said my friend. 
“Snap judgment is the best mode of procedure in these 
waters.” 

While I repaired damages, the Judge took two more 
fish, a crappie and a yellow perch. Once more in com- 
mission, I cast into a bit of clear water and reeled off a 
few yards of line that had become bunched on the reel, 
intending to rewind it. While so engaged a warning 
shout from the Judge, followed immediately by a tighten- 
ing of the line, announced another strike. I tried hard 
to be quick enough, but got started a little late, and only 
succeeded in getting good and fast to another bit of sub- 
merged forest, with the same result as before. Somewhat 
ruffled in temper, but not discouraged, I repaired 
damages and prepared to try again. My friend was fish- 
ing away in a most unscientific, but successful, manner, 
tearing fish out of the water and slinging them into the 
boat. Not exceeding thirty seconds was the time he de- 
voted to any fish—from the strike to 
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some of them were good for half hour of fine sport 
open water,.” Occasionally 1 actually believed the 
struck first, he was so quick sae Ne curely: did 


Fh oe gee m of a man in earnest as he 
Six rely 
bost seat, as he. . feet and threw his whole 


braced 
weight aginst the fighting fish, only sinking back on the 
seat to rest a moment while John rebaited his hook. 

He was catching quite a variety—crappie, yellow perch 
and bass—and all running large; the crappie especially 
averaging larger than any I had ever seen. 

Made timide by my bad beginning, I fished near the 
boat for some time without any result, but finally had 
another strike. This time I was about as much too soon 
as before I had been late, and missed altogether; but 
given another chance, I made connection, and that fish 
must have thought a butcher had him. He was a lusty 
bass, game from tip to tail, but I can honestly say that he 
did not gain an inch of line from the time he struck my 
bait to the time he lit in the boat. Instead of the usual 
methods, I simply jerked. hauled and dragged him 
aboard. I was tired of pulling snags, and willing to use 
any method to catch a fish. 

“That.is the way,” said my friend. “You have just got 
to get these fellows in the boat sans ceremony. They are 
Indians in their fighting tactics, and will take a tree on 
you every time. Some of our scientific experts occasion- 
ally take a fish into open water and kill it decently and 
in the approved manner; but for the most part we do our 
fishing here by the old-fashioned method of getting the 
hook in and the fish out with all possible expedition,” 
illustrating the fact by snatching a vigorous but helpless 
3-pound bass out of a thicket of brush, in a small opening 
of which he had dropped his bait a moment before. 

As a disinterested spectator I should have criticised 
and condemned the methods we used; but as “particeps 
criminis,” and under spell of my principal’s enthusiastic 
abandon, I fairly reveled in wickedness, and pulled, 
hauled, dragged and snatched those big game fish into the 
boat like a small boy catching suckers. I think nothing 
we caught weighed less than a pound, and the majority 
of our fish ran from two to four. The climax of the 
catch was when the Judge, with no more consideration 
than he had shown the little fellows, tore a six-pound 
bass out of the water and slammed it into the boat with 
a thud that all but knocked out the bottom. 

We kept the bass, crappie and perch, only twenty-three 
fish, but it took a well man to lift our string. 

Returning to the landing, we nearly ran down one of 
the largest moccasin snakes either of us had ever seen. 
Swimming straight aeross the lake, it crossed our bow 
not ten feet in front of the boat, and was first seen by 
the Judge. The interesting observation which he was 
indulging remains unfinished to this present time, and 
one look over the side of the boat in the direction of his 
fascinated gaze caused me to permanently lose interest 
in the subject under discussion. The big, ugly reptile 
was continuing its course with head twisted round to- 
ward us, and from its mouth was darting the forked 
tongue, in apparent defiance. 

“Shall I tackle him, Boss?” was John’s inquiry, as he 
began to draw in one oar. ; 

“No!” almost shouted the Judge. “Don’t you make a 
motion at him—don’t so much as Jook cross at him!” 

“Good thing we didn’t run him down. He would sho’ 
have come aboard of us if we did,” was the careless ob- 
servation of our factotum. 

“He would have found plenty of room,” said my com- 
panion, with a-shudder. “I would have given him my 
share of the boat if the water had been fifty feet deep and 
the shore half a mile away,” which remark exactly voiced 
my sentiments. 

A strange thing about that snake, noticed by all—and 
fortunately, as the Judge and I belong to a profession 
not noted for veracity—was the fact that it rode the 
water like a duck, its entire body visible from head to 
tail. Of the many swimming snakes observed irftyears of 
experience on and about the water, they had always 
swam with the body partially or wholly submerged. 

_ With no further narrow escapes we made the landing 
in time to get our tackle and fish put up for the cool-of- 
the-evening car to the city. 

With very pleasant recollections of the trip, fervent 
gratitude to John for not having a fit, and the snake for 
not coming aboard, I compare the fishing, as we found it, 
to a most enjoyable romp. Lewis Hopxtns. 


Lake Champlain Fishing. 


OF the effort to secure an international agreement re- 
garding fishing in Lake Champlain, the Burlington Free 

ress says: 

“The people of Vermont, and particularly the residents 
of the Champlain Valley, have a lively interest in the an- 
nouncement that in the event of the failure of Canada 
to co-operate in the matter of putting a stop to seine fish- 
ing in Lake Champlain the Legislature of New York 
may appeal to President Roosevelt. The movement 
against seine fishing began a number of years ago, and, 
as our readers know, it has been crowned with compara- 
tively little isuccess.. When the committee appointed by 
Governor Bell recently visited different Canadian 
authorities in company with a similar body of men from 
New York: it seems that the excuse made by the 
Canadians was that the policy of the Government of the 
United States in propagating yellow perch in the lake 
had been injurious to other fish. A letter was sent to 
United States Fish Commissioner Bowers, asking if the 
Federal Commission would stop propagation of yellow 
perch in the lake. 

“Commisisoner Bowers, in his reply, says that the yel- 
low perch were released at Swanton, while the Govern- 
ment was experimenting with pike perch or wall-eyed 
pike. -It was explained that the National Commission re- 
ceives requests from many parts of the country for yel- 
low perch, and that these fish are propagated at the 
Swanton hatchery to meet these requests. He saw no 
reason for releasing further fish in Lake Champlain. 

“With the argument in question disposed of, the Ver- 
mont and New York Commissioners will renew théir 
efforts to secure the co-operation of the Canadian 
authorities in suppressing seining in Lake Champlain, 





The Canadians have taken many tons of fish from Mis. 
sisquoi Bay every year, and the result is that Vermont 
sportsmen who try to fish in the lake with hook and line 
have very little success during the open season for dif. 
ferent kinds of fish. Residents of the New York shore 
have a similar interest in the movement. It is announced 
that some of the authorities are in favor of taking strong 
measures if the Dominion Government refuses to act, but 
the commissioners deprecate any strong talk of this 
character. 

“The explanation is made that the question in Canada 
is a political one, and that officials hesitate to take any 
action which might affect the votes of fishermen living 
on Missisquoi Bay, or in that vicinity. People in this 
vicinity know how some of the residents on the Vermont 
shore of the lake have sought to influence votes on seine 
fishing, and it is hardly strange that our Canadian neigh- 
bors, who have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
from seining, should seek to make their political influence 
felt in a similar way.” 

It is to be hoped that Canada’s public men, despite the 
political influence brought against it, will see their way 
clear to entering into such a convention. They cannot 
but admit the justice of the contention put forth by the 
States of New York and Vermont. 

Their sense of fairness will tell them it is rot right 
that the. commercial instincts of a few fishermen on Mis- 
sisquoi Bay should be allowed to interfere with the larger 
interests of the section in which the great body of the 
lake is located. At any rate, let us hope that they will 
look at it in this light. 


Mr. Chambers on Sea Trout. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

In your issue of December 24, Mr. Chambers takes The 
Old Angler to task for making gratuitous assumptions 
and drawing erroneous conclusions, and strenuously 
asserts that there is nothing in the context of his letter 
to lead the reader to conclude that last summer was the 
only time he had studied the “sea trout.” Let us see 
about this. 

That part of his letter dealing with sea trout openis in 
these words: “During the last summer I was fortunate 
enough to enjoy opportunities for the study of the sea- 
run trout of the Saguenay and some of its tributaries.” 
Then follows over a column of matter taken bodily from 
the writings of the late M. H. Perley, Frank Forrester, 
Charles Hallock, Thad. Nortis and others, with all their 
errors of description and classification into a distinct 
species undet the various names of Trutta marina, Sulino 
trutta, or Salmo immaculatus, according to the ignorance 
of the writers whose mattet lie appropriated and whose 
opinions he apparently indorsed; but not another word 
throughout the whole letter to indicate that he had made 
any previous study of the fish. F 

The Old Angler submits that any reader unacquaittted 
with Mr. C.’s later explanations must come to the samé 
conclusion he did without imagining or assuming any- 
thing, and without the slightest wish to misrepresent. 
Had Mr. C, beeti writing of Europe or New York, and’ 
had he adopted bodily, without a hint at quotation, the 
erroneous descriptions of writers mofe ighofant than 
himself, the irresistible inference would be that he had 
not been there, and that he did not write from his own 
observations. But the excellence of his matter on sub- 
jects he fully understands would preclude any possible 
inference that he had never been to s¢hool. 

Mr. Chambers quotes with admiration fromi our friend 
Charles Hallock, who has given up his first cotitention 
as to species, and even his subsequent opinion as to 
variety, and has settled down into what he calls, with 
Mr. C.’s emphatic approval, “the marine and_ fluvial 
types.” To those of your readers who have followed 
the discussion, this must be very amusing. Mr. Hallock 
first sought the aid of Mr. Gregory, of Quebec, and Mr. 
Manuel, of Ottawa, who agreed with him that this 
“type” was a true sea fish that canie into the rivers to 
feed upon salmon ova! When the present writer showed 
the crass ignorance his friends displayed, Mr. Hallock 
invoked the assistance of Prof, D. Starr Jordan, who, 
consenting to “arbitrate,” pronounced, ex-cathedra, that 
the only difference between the brook trout and the sea 
trout was that the latter was brought up and fed in the 
sea, and he volunteered the following sapient opinion: 
“Presumably the young of any brook trout hatched out 
in the sea and fed in the sea would be the same.” 
Whether Mr. H. considered that this dictum of the lead- 
ing ichthyologist in the United States strengthened either 
pe of contentions, The Old Angler is not advised; but 
the fact disclosed by Mr. Chambers that he has dropped 
both species and variety and taken his stand on type, 
would seem to indicate that he was not quite satisfied 
with the arbitrator's award, and was not so grateful as, 
in your opinion, we all ought to be for the condescension. 

Authorities competent to give an opinion now agree 
that the species is Salmo fontinalis and the variety brook 
trout. Where does the “type” come in? How will Mr. 
Hallock or Mr. Chambers, who considers the term so 
happy, distinguish between “types” that have no constant 
characteristics? How far up river does the “marine 
trout” change into the “fluvial trout,” or how far down 
river does the fluvial type change into the marine type? 
Unless there are some permanent characteristics to dis- 
tinguish one irdividual from another, how are we to de- 
cide on the “iype?” When all the characteristics that 
make a marine trout in one part of a river are changed 
into those that make it a fluvial trout in another part o! 
the same river, what mere logamachy is all this pseudo- 
science with which these savants are bewildering them- 
selves! 

As the outcome of the discussion in your columns, tlie 
writer is gratified to know that both Mr.- Hallock and 
Mr. Chambers are now agreed that when Salmo fontinalis 
is caught in salt water he is a sea trout; but when taken 
in fresh water he is a brook trout, which has been all 
along the contention of Tue Otp ANGLER. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, & 
receive attention. We have no other office, 
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Ault’s Landing. 


“Let’s go down to Ault’s.” 

What fond memories the mention of this river landing 
brings to mind. When I was a youngster and lived in 
Leesburg I was a member of the gang that used to fre- 
quent this point on the Potomac. Who of us bcys could 
ever forget the happy days spent down there, the roaring 
great big fires we used to make in the spring of the year 
when suckers were running? How we used to roll the 
big broad scales (that is, if we were lucky enough to 
catch them) up in clay and cook them in the ashes—the 
finest way in the world to cook a fish. In those days we 
kids didn’t know a bass from a sucker; but I believe 
since then some of us have found out the difference. 
Ault’s Landing has always been a {favorite place for Lees- 
burg fishermen. It is the closest point on the river, and 
furnishes excellent bass fishing. I believe I am the only 
one of the old crowd who now visits the place. Some 
have lost their fondness for the sport, while others are 
scattered over the country, probably too far away to 
come back to the scenes of their early exploits. 

Last Fcurth of July found me wading the riffles below 
Ault’s again.- I could feel the same old familiar rocks 
under my feet, see the same boulders around which I 
had cast in former years, and could almost imagine I 
could feel the tugging of the beauties I used to catch 
along here. Going on down to Red Rock, I ran across 
my old fisherman friend, Uncle Ben Adams, who, it 
would be no exaggeration to say, has fished every foot of 
water from White’s Ferry to several miles below Red 
Rock. As usual, he had a nice bunch tied nearby. 

“Boy,” he said, “I am glad to see you. I look for you 
every year, for I know you will come. I believe you 
love the place for the days you spent here when a kid. 
I can remember the days very distinctly when you kids 
used to come down here. If I was on the river on Sat- 
urdays, I’d generally look toward Ault’s, and if it was 
smoky in the trees I’d know you were there, and if I was 
near enough would always come by to warm up.” 

The old man was in reminiscent mood, and talked for 
some time of the big ones he had caught since he saw 
me last. I left him sitting there puffing away at his pipe. 
He is too old now to go it wading, and has to be satisfied 
with bank and boat fishing; but he has seen the day 
when he could wade with the best of them. : 

Taking a boat I crossed over to the Maryland side and 
went up the canal. I remember how I used to hate the 
sight of the mules along here, for when I saw them 
coming I knew I had to take all lines up and myself, too, 
to let the towline pass. The old boats along here never 
change. They look just the same now as they did fifteen 
years ago, and the people on them look the same, too. 
On this particular day I was in search of an old ware- 
house that used to stand along the canal some distance 
up, where we used to fish for carp. There was a sort of 
wharf attached to the house, and in loading the boats 
some little grain would fall into the water, making a 
feeding place for the fish. There was always something 
queer about the fish here. They would bite right along 
until you had caught several and then stop, and you 
might as well move on to another place, for the time be- 
ing, any way, for it seemed as if they missed their com- 
rades and got wise. I found the place, and, as usual, 
caught several, when they stopped biting. I had for- 
gotten about the peculiarities of the fish here, and when 
they stopped biting I suddenly remembered this fact. 
Having a right good string of bass and several of those 
peculiar carp, I took the boat and pulled for the other 
shore. I had spent a most pleasant day roaming around 
over places so familiar and which recalled such pleasant 
recollections. Reaching the Virginia side I tied the boat 
and sat down awhile to rest. I was soon day-dreaming 
cf past events, and it was not until the setting sun in all 
its golden splendor was sinking behind the western hills 
that I wended my way across the fields home. 

ONE OF THE Kips. 





Mountain Herring of Fremont Lake. 


THE low water at the outlet of Fremont Lake where 
it passes into Pine Creek, is now alive with a little fish 
commonly known as the mountain herring, which have 
come up to spawn. The outlet presents a most scenic 
appearance at this time. The water is open here the year 
around, and the outlet where the fish are spawning is 
rocky and full of boulders forming a beautiful rapids. 
The fish seek the many pools and are so thick at times 
as to force one another high and dry out of the water. 
‘The sight is a beautiful one. The fish are never seen ex- 
cept during the spawning season, The lake has fathom- 
less depths in places, and it is presumed that the fish only 
come up out of the deep water to spawn. They are from 
six to ten inches long, speckled, and with scales, with a 
mouth like a herring. 

The traits of the fish were first discovered by the In- 
dians years ago, and they would face the terrors of any 
storm in order to get here by January 15 and make camp, 
waiting for the fish to arrive. The outlet of the lake is 
a very narrow channel, which they would rock up ex- 
cept for a small opening for the fish to pass through. The 


water below trickled through the rocks, and the only way . 


for: passage below was to jump the rapids. Very few 
would escape from the trap, when once it was closed. A 
line would be formed across the rapids with clubs, and as 
soon as the outlet had becn closed they would advance, 
driving the fish into the higher water where the nets had 
been set. They would sometimes get as high as a ton 
at one drive. This was their only chance for fish supply, 
and each catch would be frozen and packed back to the 
rendezvous. In spite of the fact that hundreds of thous- 
ands of the fish were taken out each year, the supply never 
seemed to decrease. 

This iake is also well stocked with the finest of trout— 
three species having been found—but they do not spawn 
until later.—Pinedale (Wyo.) Roundup, January 19. 





An Old Man’s Device. 


WHEN a man is growing old and his eyesight begins 
to fail, his ardor for fishing does not diminish, nor does 
he lose interest in the sport because it becomes more 


difficult for him to indulge in. For several years I have 
found difficulty in threading the line through the ring, 
or snake guides on my light rods, and a study of this 
phase of the trouble, which comes to us from failing 
eyesight, led me to devise a guide which would enable 
me to line-up the rod without the use of my glasses. 
I made a number of rod guides of sheet-metal and of 
bent wire, all of one general design, which was to 
enable me to thread the line upon the rod without 
pushing the elusive end through ring after ring. 

Last month I took my lightest split-bamboo (a six- 
ounce special of the late C. F. Murphy’s make) to his 





son, Joseph, in Newark, and, showing him one of the 
guides of this design, asked him to make a full set of 
them as light and stiff as possible and remount the rod. 
He returned the rod last week fully equipped with 
the “blind man’s guides” and rewrapped and varnished. 
I have since tried it on the snow-covered fields and 
have had no trouble with the guides. It is scarcely 
necessary to explain that the line is laid into one of 
these guides crosswise and then pulled straight. The 
ends of the spiral approach the wrapping so closely that 
there is just room to snap the line in and out. The 
spirals are made of hard German silver wire fastened 
to the plates with medium hard solder. There is no 
patent on this device, and if any one should ask for one 
he would probably be told by the intelligent examiners 
that he could not have it because somebody once made 
a harness terret or a piece of ship hardware upon the 
same plan. 

The smallest guide on my rod will just take a parlor 
match through it, and the lower spiral on the butt is 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter and made of 
No. 18 wire. The whole appearence of these mount- 
ings is neat, and I find the “loop the loop” guides far 
more convenient than the rings and keepers which Joe 
Murphy. removed. HARRIMAC, 


Fly and Cast Box. 


Iy England the G. H. H. fly-box is well known and 
popular. It has recently been improved, however, in a 
way which makes it still more useful. The new box 
has ten fly divisions, a cast holder, and a compartment 
for gut points. The lids of the fly divisions are fitted 
with ingenious hinges, which spring the lid up on 
easing *the metal clips, which are easily manipulated. 








This is a decided advantage in cold weather and in 
many other respects. A special feature of the new 
springs is their simplicity. The steels may be re- 
placed at small cost and little trouble by the user. It 
would be a decided improvement if the box were made 
of aluminium in place of tin, as the latter is so heavy 
in comparison. The box costs 11s. 6d., and may be 
obtained from Messrs. Carter & Co., Ltd., 137 St.. John- 
street-road, London, E. C., or any dealer in the United 
States will order it. 


The Ohio Fish Laws. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A very important case tending to sustain the existing 
fish laws of this State was decided a few days ago by 
the Ohio Supreme Court. This was the case of Ohio vs. 
John T. French, and the decision goes to uphold the 
constitutionality of a law passed in April, 1898, under 
which a game warden is given authority to destroy on 
the spot nets and other fishing apparatus taken in illegal 
use. Warden David Sutton, of Ottawa county, captured 
and destroyed certain nets which were being used by 
John French in violation of the laws, whereupon French 
brought suit for the nets so destroyed, and obtained a 
judgment in the lower court. The Supreme Court ruled 
that the State Warden may destroy nets illegally used 
without ceremony, and that the State is not liable to the 
owners for damages. 

The present Ohio fish laws forbid the taking of black 
bass by any other method than hook and line, and make 
the minimum limit of fish so taken ten inches. This very 
wise restriction has been very generally ignored about 
Toledo till late this fall, when a Lucas county warden 
arrested two well-known amateur fishermen with the 
“goods” in their possession. The statutory penalty is 
$25 for each offense, but it is understood that the culprits 
were allowed to plead guilty to a single fish. 

The !aw prohibits the drawing of seines in the Maumee 
River above the head of the Maumee Bay, but allows 
seining for carp under permits granted by the fish and 
game warden of the county. That official has just an- 
nounced that hereafter no more such permits will be 








grand, for the very obvious reason that they simply 
orm loopholes through which the law may be violated 
with impunity. Jay 

Torzpo, O., Jan. 17. 


Game Legislation at Albany. 


BiLts amending the fish and game law not already noted have 
been introduced as follows: 

By Senator Prime (Int. No. 98) and Assemblyman Plank (Int. 
No, 158), appropriating $2,140 for continuing the of the 
Adirondack region with wild moose. é 

By Assemblyman Hanford (Int. No. 168), amending Section 28a 
so as to provide that woodcock shall not be taken in the counties 
of Greene and Tioga from Dec. 1 to Sept. 30, both inclusive. 
Also amending Section 26 so as to provide that use l_ not 
be taken in the counties of Sullivan, Greene and Tioga from Dec. 
1 to Sept. 30, both inclusive. y 

By Assemblyman Hanford (Int. 164) amending Section 40 so as 
to provide that trout less than 7 inches in fength shall not be 
taken or possessed. The present law makes the —— 6 inches, 

By Assemblyman Reeve (Int. No. 161), amending ion 16 so 
as to fix a penalty of $50 for each black bear taken or Lee 
in violation of Section Ila, and imposing a fine of on = 
person failing to file a report with the State Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission of the killing or taking of a wild black 
bear, under the provisions of Section Ila. 2 

Assemblyman Reeve (Int. No. 115), amending Section 39 as 
regards penalties so as to make the section apply to any person 
buying or selling ne game in violation of the law. 

Assemblyman Foelker (Int. No. 110), making it unlawful for 
any person not a bona fide resident of this State and actually 
dcmiciled therein to hunt, take or kill any deer at any time with- 
out first having procured a license from the State Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission, at a cost of $25. A violation of the act is 
to be punishable by a fine of not.less than $25 nor more than $100. 

Senator Burr (Int. No. 65) and Assemblyman Hobbs (Int. No. 
113), amending Section 113 so as to provide that ducks and 
swan shall not be taken from April 16 to Sept. 30, both inclusive, 
instead of from Jan. 1, and that they shall not be from 
April 16 to Sept. 30, both inclusive, instead of from April 16. 

Senator Elsberg (Int. No. 76), snenee. Section 170 so as to 
provide that the State Forest, Fish and Game Commission shall 
appoint a special assistant oyster protector, a resident of the 
Borough of Manhattan, at an annual salary of His field of 
operations shall be confined to the Borough of Manhattan. 

_By Assemblyman A. P. Smith (Int. No. 139), amending Sec- 
tion 43b so as to provide that trout shall not be sold, exposed for 
sale or possessed for the purpose of selling, from Sept. 1 to April 
21, in any year. i 

By Assemblyman A. P. Smith (Int. No. 137) adding a new sec- 
tion, to be known as Section 28a, and providing that woodcock 
and grouse shall not be sold, exposed for sale or possessed for the 
purpose of selling, from Dec. 6 to Sept. 21, in any year. ; 

By Assemblyman A. P. Smith (Int. No. 138), amending Section 
28, so as to provide that quail shall not be sold or possessed 
during the close season, except in_ the month of December, and 
possession and sale thereof during December shall be presumptive 
evidence that they were unlawfully taken by the possessor. 

By Senator Drescher (Int. No. 82), adding a new section, to be 
known as Section 180, and providing that three additional ie 
prctectors and one additional assistant chief protector shal] be 
appointed. They shall be assigned to enforce the law for the 
protection of fish in Jamaica Bay and adjacent waters, The 
salary of the assistant chief protector shall be $1,200 a year, with 
$750 for traveling and other necessary incidental expenses, and 
the salaries of the additional game protectors shall be $1, each 
a year. 

Avrany, Feb. 11.—Fish and game matters were rather quiet in 
the Legislature the past week. A bill introduced by Senator 
Armstrong, Int. No. 316, adding Article XIV. to the fish and 
game law, providing for licensing non-resident sportsmen, at- 
tracted considerable attention. It requires non-residents who wish 
to hunt_in this State to secure licenses from the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission, approved by the Secretary of State. The bill 
further provides that resident sportsmen must obtain licenses 
from county clerks. 

The Senate has passed the bill of Assemblyman Cobb (Int. No. 
142) amending Section 48 so as to provide that muskallonge less 
than 24 inches in length shall not be possessed, and if taken shall, 
without injury, be immediately returned to the water where taken. 

The Assembly has passed these bills: . 

Assemblyman Wade’s (Int. No. 278), relative to the close sea- 
son for squirrels, grouse and woodcock, and quail in Chautauqua 
county. a 

Assemblyman Wade’s (Int. No. 249) providing for the use of 
nets with 13-inch meshes in Erie county. : : 

Assemblyman Beebe’s (Int. No. 223), relative to taking geese, 
ducks, brant and swan in the county of Monroe. : 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading the bill of As- 
semblyman Reeve (Int. No. 305), relative to the protection of 
land turtles and wild black bears. y 

The following bills have been introduced in the Assembly: | 

By Assemblyman F. C. Wood (Int. No. 427), —- ection 
13 so as to allow the hunting of hares and rabbits with ferrets in 
Fulton county. ; . 

By hesniianie F. C. Wood (Int. No. 428), amending Section 
172 ‘so as to permit the State Forest, Fish and Game Commission 
to increase from — to a the ae “_ of —— 

ame rotector who has serve as suc or tweive continuous 
Solna Pit also provides for increasing from $1,200 to $1,400 the 
annual compensation of the assistant chief protectors, | 

By Assemblyman West (Int. No. 469), amending Section 67 so 
as to prohibit the placing of carp in the waters of Keuka Lake 
in the counties of Steuben and Yates, or in any waters inhabited 
by trout. : 3 j 

By Assemblyman Phillips (Int. No. 466), amending Section 41 
so as to-exempt Alleghany from the provision placing the close 
season for trout from July 16 to April 15, both inclusive. 

By Assemblyman Bisland (Int. No. 476), amending Section 12 
so as to make the close season for hares and rabbits in Sullivan 
county from Feb. 16 to Sept. - “— inclusive, and in Schenec- 
tady county from Feb. 1 to Oct. 31, 2 7 

By Assemblyman Bisland (Int. No. 477), amending Section 23a 
so as to make the close season _ woodcock. in Sullivan county 
from Dec. 1 to Sept. 30, both inclusive. ad 

By Assemblyman Hammond (Int. No. 534), providing that wall- 
eyed and yellow pike less than 13 inches in length shall not be 
taken or possessed in the counties of Oneida, Madison, Oswego 

d Onondaga. ‘ 
anne, essen Committee on Game has reported the bill of 
Assemblyman Reese (Int. No. 305), with reference to turtles. 





New York Casting Tournament. 





Madison Square Gardeo, Feb. 2) to March 9, Inclusive 


ent Committee: Harold G. Henderson, J. Howard 
wWoserane. Chancellor G. Levison, Robert B. Lawrence, Milton 
H. Smith, Harold De Raasloff, David T. Abercrombie. at. 
General Committee: Chas. A. Bryan, J. S. Farlee, Lody Smith, 
Chas. G. Peters, Will K. Park, Nathaniel S. Smith. T. Elmer 
Batten, James D. Smith, J. Alden Weir, L. Bouglé, Robert Lef- 
fcrts, G. H. Gerard, W. F._Kimber, Harry L. Cadmus, Geo. B. 
Hayes, W. D. Cloyes. John . Rees Theo. A. Knapp, James 
. Cruikshank, H. Banard Leckler. 7’ 
a events there shall be a first prize, gold medal; second 
prize, silver medal, and third prize, bronze m 


GENERAL RULES GOVERNING ALL CONTESTS. 


Rule 1.—All contests shall be governed by two judges and @ 
alana In case of disagreement the referee shall decide. 

Rule 2.—No one shall be permitted to enter any contest, except 
contests “open to all,” who has ever taught casting for $ 
fished for a living, been a guide, or who has been engag 
either the manufacture or sale of fishing tackle. 

Rule 3—All persons competing shall pay an entrance fee of bsg 
for each event. 

Rule 4.—The order in which the contestants shall cast shall be 
determined by the judges. The contestants must be ready to cast 
when called upon by the judges. 

Rule 5.—The leader and fly or lure in each contest must be 
intact at the time of record by the judges, and the length and 
weight of the rod must be recorded. s 

Rule 6.—Arrangements shall be made by the judges to accurately 
determine the point at which the fly or lure falls. 

Rule 7.—Contests shall be called promptly at 3:30 P. M. and 
§:30 P. M. 

Rule 8.—After the contestant has taken his place on the stand, 
which is a platform not more than 18 inches above the surface of 
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the. water, \his time -shall be counted from the moment he says 
“Ready,” and the first cast thereafter shall count. The 

cast during the five minutes succeeding the word “Ready” 

be taken as his record for distance. 

Rule 9.—The rod must be held in one hand, and no rod shall 
exceed 11% feet in length, excepting when otherwise specified. 
The line must not be weighted. 

Rule 10.—The barb and point must be removed from all hooks. 

Rule 11.—Trout flies on hooks no smaller than No. 12 (old 
scale) shall be used unless otherwise specified. Leaders, which 
must be of single gut, shall not exceed the length of the rod by 
more than 2 feet, unless otherwise specified. 3 

Rule 12.—Time will be allowed, in case of accident, to make 
~—_ S at the discretion of the judges. 

ule 13.—The switch-style of casting will not be allowed, except 
in_the class so devoted to that method. e 

Rule 14.—All difficulties or disputes, arising and not provided 
for in these rules or the rules governing each contest, shall be 
referred to zhe judges, whose decision shall-be final. . 

Rule 15.—When the method of casting to be employed is 
specified ‘in the rules governing an event, no other style than that 
designated will be allowed. eos 

Rule 16.--In all events where the weight of the rod is limited, 
an allowance of three-quarters of an ounce shall be made for the 
solid metal reel seat, and three-quarters of an ounce for an in- 
dependent handle, providing such handle and butt joint of the 
— each made with the usual metal ferrule and the rod, exclusive 
of the handle, is made in three pieces joined by metal ferrules. 

Rule 17.—Whenever a contest combines both distance and ac- 
curacy, the competition for accuracy shall precede that for dis- 
tance. 

Rule 18.—The standard for hooks is that of Harrison’s sproat, 
regular size, old scale. 


Opening Event. 
TUESDAY, FEB, 21, 8:30 P. M. 


Grilse or Salmon Fly-Casting for Distance Only.—Open to all. 
Rods must not exceed 14 feet in length. Fly to be furnished by 
the committee. 

WEDNESDAY, FEB. 22, 3:30 P. M. 


Event 1. Single-Handed Bait-Casting Contest, Distance Only.— 
Open to all, excepting those who have cast more than 100 feet in 
any similar contest. Five casts shall be made overhead with 
paibeuace rubber frog to be furnished by the committee. The 
longest cast to count. Each contestant may make not more than 
three trial casts before casting to score. © limit to weight of 
rod or line, but cast must be made from free running reel. Should 
the frog fall outside the side boundaries of the tank, the cast 
shall count, but wil! not be scored. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 22, 5:30 P. M. 


Event No. 2. Trout Fly-Casting for Distance Only.—Open to 
youths not over twenty years of age. Weight of rod and length 
of leader unrestricted. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 23, 3:30 P. M. 


Event No. 3. Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Distance Only.— 
Open only to those who have never cast more than 60 feet in 
single-hand, club or tournament contest. Weight of rod and 
length of leader unrestricted. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 23, 8:30 P. M. 
Event No. 4. Switch Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Distance 
Only.—Open to all, excepting those who have cast more than 
75 feet in any. similar club or tournament contest. An obstacle 


will be placed 15. feet back of the contestant. Weight of rod and 
length of leader unrestricted. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 24, 3:30 P. M. 

Event No. 5. Black Bass Fly-Casting Contest; Distance Only 
to Count.—A fly on No. 4 hook to be used. These will be fur- 
nished by the committee. Open only to those who have never 
cast more than 75 feet in any similar contest in either club or 
epen tournament. Weight of rod and length of leaders un- 


restricted, 
FRIDAY, FEB. 24, 8:30 P. M. 

Event No. 6. Light Trout Fly-Rod Contest for Distance Only.— 
Rod must not weigh more than 5 ounces. For allowances see 
Rule 16. Open only to those who have never cast more than 
60 feet in any similar contest in either club or open tournament 
with a rod of five ounces or less. 

SATURDAY, FEB. 25, 3:30 P. M. 

Event No. 7. Single-Handed Bait-Casting Contest for Distance 
and Accuracy.—Open to all, excepting those who have cast more 
than 100 feet with a quarter-ounce lure in either’ club or open 
tournament. Five casts shall be made for distance with a quar- 
ter-ounce rubber frog, to be furnished by the committee. Ten 
casts shall be made fer accuracy, five at each of two buoys 60 and 
70 feet distance from casting point. 

These casts to be made with quarter-ounce rubber frog, and 
for each foot or fraction of a foot that the frog falls from the 
buoy cast at, a demerit of one shall be counted, the sum total 
of such demerits, divided by 10, shall be considered the demerit 
per cent. The demerit per cent. deducted from 100 shall be the 
accuracy per cent. 

For distance five casts shall be made, and the average, added 
to the percentage of accuracy, shall constitute the score. Highest 
wins. 

No limit as to rod, line or method of casting, but all casts must 
be made from a free-running reel. 

Should frog fall outside the side boundaries of the tank, the 
cast shall count, but will not be scored. 

Two trial casts for distance and one trial cast at each buoy 
may be made by each contestant before casting to score, 


SATURDAY, FEB. 25, 8:30 P. M. 


Event _No. 8. Switch Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Distance 
Only.—Open to all. Weight of rod and length of leader un- 
restricted. An obstacle will be placed 15 feet back of the con- 


testant. 
MONDAY, FEB. 27, 3:30 P. M. 


Event No. 9. Light Trout Fly-Casting Contest fer Distance 
on, > must not weigh more than 5 ounces. For allowances 
see Rule 16. Open only to those who have never cast more than 
7& feet in any similar contest in either club or open tournament 
with a rod weighing 5 ounces or less. 


MONDAY, FEB. 27, 8:30 P. M. 


Event No. 10. Light Rod Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Dis- 
tance Only.—Rod must not weigh more than 4 ounces. For 
allowances see Rule 16. Open only to those who have never cast 
more than 75 feet in any similar - or open tournament contest 
with rod weighing 4 ounces or less. Length of leader unre- 


stricted. 
TUESDAY, FEB. 28, 3:30 P. M. 


Event No. 11. Trout Fly-Casting Contest.—Forward obstacle. 
Distance onty. Open to all. .A horizontal bar or tape supported 
by two upright posts, one on-each side of the tank, under which 
the cast mu t be made, will be placed in front of the contestant 
at a distance™df 30 feet, and 6 feet above the water level. Dis- 
tance between the posts within which the casts must be made 
under the ber is 10 feet. Weight of rod and length of leader un- 


restricted, 
TUESDAY, FEB. 28, 8:30 P. M. 


Event No. 12. Black Bass Fly-Casting Contest for Distance 
Only.—Open to all, excepting those who one cast 85 feet in any 
similar contest in either club or open tournament. A fly on 
No, 4 hook to be used, to be furnished by the committee. Weight 
of rod and length of leader unrestricted. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1, 3:30 P. M. 


Event No. 13. Bait-Casting Contest; Distance Only.—Open to 
all. “Greenwood Lake style,” with half ounce rubber frog, to 
be furnished by the Committee. No limit to rod or line or reel, 
but cast must not be made from the reel. The longest cast for- 
ward made within the five minutes succeeding the time the con- 
testants announce “Ready,” to count. Unless the frog falls 
within the side boundaries of the tank the cast shall not score. 


Trog must touch the water on the back cast and be raised there- 
from for each forward cast. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1, 8:30 P. M. 


Event No. 14. Single-Handed Bait-Casting Contest; Distance 
Only.—Open to all. Five casts shall be made overhead with 
half ounce rubber frog to be furnished by the committee. The 
longest cast to count. Each contestant may make not more than 
three trial casts before casting to score. No limit to weight of 
rod or line, but cast must be made from free-running reel. Should 
the frog fall outside the side boundaries of the tank the cast shall 
count, but will not be scored. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2, 3:30 P. M. 


Event No. 15. Trout Fly-Casting for Accuracy Only.—Open to 
all. No restrictions as to weight of rod and line. The contest is 
to be conducted as follows: When the contestant has taken his 
place on the platform and has said “Ready,” he shall begin to 
cast at a buoy, and after saying “‘Count,” or after having made 
five casts, the subsequent five shall be noted for record. The 
buoy shall be placed against the side of the tank and 30 feet 
from contestant under an overhanging bush, which shall extend 
3 feet over and be 3 feet above the water. The score shall be kept as 
follows: The buoy at which the casts are made is a semi-circular disk, 
6 feet in diameter, It is level with the surface of the water and marked 
by concentric circles 6 inches apart. The fly landing in the cen- 
ter counts 10; in the next space, 9; in the next space, 8; and so 
on down to 5. The highest score wins the contest. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2, 8:30 P. M. 


Event No. 16. Light Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Distance 
Only.—Rod must not weigh more than 4 ounces. See Rule 16 
for allowances. Open to all, excepting those who have cast more 
than 80 feet in any similar club or tournament contest with a rod 
weighing 4 ounces or less. Length of leader unrestricted, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 8, 3:30 P. M. 


Event No. 17. Single-Handed Bait-Casting Contest for Dis- 
tance and Accuracy with Quarter-Ounce Rubber Frog.—Open to 
all. Five casts shall be made for distance with a quarter-ounce 
rubber frog to be furnished by the committee. Ten casts shall 
be made for accuracy—five at each of two buoys 60 and 70 
feet distant from casting point. 

These casts to be made with quarter-ounce rubber frog, and 
for each foot or fraction of a foot that the frog falls from the 
buoy cast at, a demerit of 1 shall be counted. e sum total of 
such demerits divided by 10, shall be considered the demerit per 
cent. The demerit per cent. deducted from 100 shall be the ac- 
curacy per cent. 

For distance five casts shall be made, and the average, added 
to the percentage of accuracy, shall constitute the score. High- 
est wins. 

No restrictions as to rod, line, reel or method of casting, pro- 
vided that all casts are made from the reel. 

Should frog fall outside the side boundaries of the tank, the 
cast shall count, but shall not be scored. 

Two. trial casts for distance and one trial cast at each buoy 
may be made by each contestant before casting to score. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3, 8:30 P. M. 
Event No. 18. Light Rod Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Dis- 


tance Only.—Open to all. Rod must not weigh more than 4 
ounces. or allowances see Rule 16. Length of leader unre- 


stricted. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 3:30 P. M. 


Event No. 19. Dry Fly-Casting for Accuracy.—Open to all. 
The flies to be used in this event will be furnished by the com- 
mittee. At buoys 20, 30, 40, 50 and 60 feet. 

The contestant shall start taking aim at the first buoy, by 
making a reasonable number of false or preparatory casts in the 
air, and when the distance is determined, shall allow the fly to 
fall on the water as near as possible to the center of the first 
buoy. The fly must be permitted to remain floating on the 
water for a few seconds, and then be retrieved as delicately as 
possible and the next buoy aimed at in a similar manner, and 
so on _unti! five casts have been made. One at each buoy. 

If fly falls within one foot of buoy cast at, accuracy shall be 
considered perfect. For each foot or fraction of a foot in excess 
of one foot from such a buoy, a demerit of one shall be counted, 
and for each time the fly fails to float while on the water, a 
demerit of one shall also be counted. The sum total of such 
demerits, divided by 5, shall be considered the demerit per cent. 
The demerit per cent., deducted from 100, shall be the accuracy 


per cent. Should the fly be whipped off, time will be allowed to 
attach a new one. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 8:30 P. M. 


Event No. 20. Trout Fly-Casting Contest.—Right and left-hand 
event. Distance only. Weight of rod and length of leader un- 
restricted. Open to all. 

The contestant is allowed six minutes for two alternate trials 
of one and a half minutes’ duration to cast with each hand. 

The longest cast made during each one and a half minute term 
shall be counted, and the average of these four casts shall be the 
score. Highest wins. 


MONDAY, MARCH 6, 3:30 P. M. 


Event No. 21. Trout Fly-Casting Contest.—For accuracy only. 
Open to all. Distance at buoys, 40, 45 and 50 feet. Weight of 
rod and length of leader unrestricted. There shall be five casts 
at each buoy. If the fly falls within one foot of the buoy cast 
at the cast shall be considered perfect; for each foot or fraction 
of a foot in excess of one foot from such a buoy a demerit of one 
shall be counted. The sum total of such demerits divided by 15 
shall be considered the demerit per cent. The demerit per cent. 
deducted from 100 shall be the accuracy per cent., and the highest 
score wins. Should the fly be whipped off, time will be allowed to 
replace it, and one minute ewel be extend line to buoy then to 


be cast at. 
MONDAY, MARCH 6, 8:30 P. M. 


Event No. 22. Light Trout Fly-Rod Contest.—Distance only. 
Qpen to all. Rod must not weigh more than 5 ounces. For 
alicwances see Rule 16. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 7, 3:30 P. M. 


Event No. 23. Single-Handed Bait-Casting Contest for Dis- 
tance and Accuracy.—Open to all. Five casts shall be made for 
distance with half-ounce rubber frog to be furnished by the 
ccmmittee. Ten casts shall be made for accuracy—five at each of 
two buoys, 60 and 80 feet distant from casting point. 

These casts to be made with half-ounce rubber frog, and for 
each foot or fraction of a foot that the frog falls from the buo 
cast at, a demerit of one shall be counted. The sum total of suc’ 
demerits, divided by 10, shall be considered the demerit per cent. 
The demerit per cent., deducted from 100, shall be the accuracy 
ver cent. 

. For distance five casts shall be made, and the average, added 
to the percentage of accuracy, shall constitute the score. High 
est wins. 

No restrictions to rod, line or method of casting, but all 
cests must be made from a free-running reel. 

Should frog fall outside the side boundaries of the tank, the 
cast shall count, but will not be scored for distance, but will be 
scored for accuracy. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 7, 8:30 P. M. 


Event No, 24. Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Distance Only.— 
Weight of rod and length of leader unrestricted, excepting those 
who have cast over 90 feet in any club or tournament events, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8, 3:30 P. M. 


Event No. 25. Single-Handed Bait-Casting Contest for Dis- 
tance Only.—Open to all. Five casts shall be made overhead for 
distance with a quarter-ounce rubber frog to be furnished by the 
committee. Each contestant may make not more than three 
trial casts before casting to score. No limit to weight of rod or 
line, but cast must be made from free-running reel. Should the 
frog fall outside the side boundaries of the tank, the cast shall 
count, but will not be scored. Longest cast to count, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8, 8:30 P. M. 


Event No. 26. Single-Handed Trout Fly-Casting Contest for 
Distance Only.—Open to all, excepting to those who have cast 
over 100 feet in any club or tournament event. Weight of rod and 
length of leader unrestricted. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 9, 3:30 P. M. 
Event No. 27. Black Bass Fly-Casting Contest for Distance 


Only.—Open to all. A fly on a 0.4 hook to be used; these to be 


furnished by the committee. Weight of rod and length of leader 
unrestricted, 


THURSDAY, MARCH 9, 8:30 P. M. 


Event No. 28. Single-Handed Trout Fly-Casting Contest for 


Distance Only.—Open to all. Weight of rod and length of leader 
unrestricted, 





An “Escapade.” 39> 


Log of the Yawl Escape. 
BY GEORGE MATTHEWS. 
(Continued from page 121.) 


July 19—Fog in all directions, but clear in our 
particular neighborhood. Spent a lazy, happy day 
rambling over the islands, digging clams and catching 
flounders and skates. Cabin boy took some photos. 

As provisions are running low and this is a wild and 
townless coast, we economized by having fried soft 
clams for lunch—a very attractive kind of economy. 

We shall hate to leave this wild, beautiful place, with 
its mysterious wooded islands and its quiet, deserted 
stretches of mist-covered waters. 

Toward evening we caught a gigantic skate, which 
must have weighed twenty pounds. Muggins and 
solitaire after dinner. Discussion on ship’s bells 
terminated by the old man’s wanting to know what 
“two bells” at a watering place meant. 

He said the answer was “trouble,” so his bells must 
be spelled with an e. 

July 20.—The sun and fog had a short struggle this 
morning, but the sun came out victorious, and at 10 
o'clock Escape was got under way. The wind was 
very light and from all directions. After a little care- 
ful navigation, we got safely clear of the cluster of 
islands and stood over to Casco Passage. It soon 
breezed up from the N. W. and sped us along until 
we had Bass Head abeam, and there it began to blow 
hard, so that we had all we could do to carry full sail. 





Beat up to Southwest Harbor in the teeth of half 
a gale, lugging sail and lee rail under. Anchored at 
4:15 P. M., and sent Emil ashore to get ice and fresh 
meat. 

6:30 P. M.—Dinner served and greatly enjoyed—then 
solitaire and muggins, followed by music from the 
phonograph. 

We are now in the shadow of the mountains of 
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THE OLD MAN AFTER FOUR DAYS OF FOG. 


a 


Mount Desert, and the most handsome coast on this 
side of the Atlantic is before us. 

In anchoring, we have to allow for nearly three 
fathoms of rise and fall of tide; but the shores are 
so bold in this part of the world that low water leaves 
no unsightly bank. 

July 21.—Southwest Harbor, 8 A. M. First mate on 
deck for his usual morning dip (out of the bucket)— 
reports a beautiful day, with the wind S. W. Tackled 
breakfast. in leisurely fashion, and got under way about 
11 o'clock. At 11:15, Bear Island Light abeam, and 
wind freshening rapidly. Hove to and turned in a 
double reef. Enjoyed a fine sail around to Bar Harbor, 
where we dropped anchor at 1:30 P. M. ‘ 

The cloud effects and the light and shadow on the 
mountains werevery fine; and the cliffs and surf- 
trimmed mountain slopes called forth the usual com- 
parisons with the more peaceful beauties of Long 
Island Sound. 

While nearing the harbor, sailing close under the 
shadow of the mountains, a vicious squall struck us 
butt end first, and Captain had just time to remark, “this 
is regular Bar Harbor style,” when snap went the hook 
at the tack of the jib, and, after a scramble, that sail 
was stowed (Escape’s jib is set flying). 

After lunch we admired the fine appearance and 
capital sailing of several of the Herreshoff one-design 
3i1it. class, especially Curlew. Went ashore for 
mail and grub. Immense quantity of the former wait- 
ing for us, but, alas! a box of fancy cigars (Romeos), 
which we learned had been mailed to us, could not be 
found. 

A grand steak for dinner. So, safely and pleasantly, 
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we have reached our “farthest east,” twenty-seven days 
from New Rochelle. : 

July 22.—Bar Harbor. A beautiful day. Captain, mate, 
cabin boy off to climb Green Mountain, some 1,500 and 
odd feet high. We went up by the Gorge path, an 
artificial stairway built by some enterprising inhabi- 
tants from the rocks of a mountain brook running 
through, or rather down, a most beautiful glen or 
gorge. It was a difficult and laborious climb, but well 
worth the effort. It took a little over two hours to 
make the ascent, and we were rewarded with a most 
magnificent view over all the surrounding maze of land 
and water. ; 

“Water, water everywhere, but not a drop to drink,” 
neither beer. : 

The rapidity of the climb told severely on the wind 
of the husky but ponderous mate, while the cabin boy 
never turned a hair. The old man, somewhat used up, 
was still game. All hands dry and almost famished, so 
we lost no time in taking the home trail by way of the 
long and dusty track, called the road, and reached 
kscape, well tired out by 2 o’clock. | : 

July 23—Bar Harbor. A threatening morning. Put 
in our time usefully by taking the closet apart and in- 
serting a washer, making a very creditable plumbing 
job. Mr. Colson arrived on the steamer from Port- 
land at 2 P. M., to take the place of mate Struthers, 
whose vacation is about to expire. ; 

Welcomed the new mate with due honors in spite 
ot the fact that he brought with him a heavy down- 
pour of rain and a bank of fog. 

About 1 P. M., the fleet of the Eastern Y. C. came 
into the harbor and anchored in the fog. They are 


‘The National Motor Boat and 
Sportsman’s Show. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that Rear-Admiral 
Joseph H. Coghlan, U. S. N., at present in command of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, acting as the personal repre- 
sentative of Paul Morton, Secretary of the Navy, will 
officially open the annual National Motor Boat and 
Sportsman’s Show at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on February 21. The building of power-driven 
boats is fast taking a place beside the automobile, and 
as such is receiving recognition from everyone interested 
in safe and fast navigation. 

Admiral Coghlan will be accompanied by his staff, -and 
his presence insures a big attendance of yachtsmen, who 
are coming from all over the country to review the latest 
products of American and foreign manufacturers. Secre- 
tary Gambel, of the Motorboat Association, has received 
acceptances from the commodores of yacht clubs as far 
west as St. Paul. Other navy and army officers -.who 
have accepted invitations to officiate at the opening are 
Rear-Admiral George W. Melville; Naval Constructors 
W. J. Baxter and G. J. Nutting; Captain W. Brownson, 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy, and General Fred. 
Dent Grant. 

The addition of a representative motorboat exhibit to 
the Sportsman’s Show, which is always a success, makes 
this year’s affair of two weeks one of general interest to 
all sportsmen. In the big amphitheatre the motorboats 
will be shown on the largest indoor lagoon ever uséd. It 
will contain more than half a million gallons of: water, 





A VISTA OF BAR HARBOR. 


a particularly fine looking lot of yachts. We were much 
interested in the troubles of two sloops which got 
foul of each other while anchoring. 

3 P. M.—Weather growing worse and worse. 

6 P. M—A heavy roll coming in from seaward, and 
mate Colson in the throes of seasickness. Voted him 
a Jonah, and our sympathy withheld. Steak and onions 
for dinner, enjoyed by the veterans, but not appreciated 
by the new mate. Tucked him tenderly into his bunk, 
where he kept murmuring: “Who the h—— said I was 
a sailor?” 

Midnight.—Escape still rolling and pitching; the 
fog around us like a blanket; no lights; no stars. 
The new man groaning dismally in his sleep, the rest 
slumbering peacefully, and the old man wondering how 
long it is to last. 

July 24, Sunday.—Thick as mud. Mate Colson feel- 
ing a little better, the roll having greatly diminished. 
Mate Struthers left us on the 1 P. M. steamer with 
regret on both sides. Nothing to do but read, curse 
the weather, and listen to the phonograph. 

_ July 25.—Still thick as mud, and no signs of clear- 
ing. Idle all day. 

July 26.—Still at Bar Harbor, enveloped in thick fog. 
Made an attempt to get to South West Harbor about 
11 o'clock, but off Schooner Head the fog became so 
dense that we ran back to anchorage. 

_ July 27.—Still fog bound. Tried again to get to 
South West Harbor, but failed. 

July 28.—Thicker than ever. Tried again. 

July 29.—Still foggy and blowing quite hard from 
the S. W. About 2 P. M., it cleared up a little, and we 
hurriedly got under way under double-reefed mainsail, 
reefed mizzen and No. 2 jib. Made a good run until 
near North East Harbor, when the wind died out and 
we shook out the reefs. Soon after this, a heavy squall 
irom the N.W. struck us and, after lugging sail awhile, 
we took in mainsail altogether and made South West 
Harbor under mizzen and jib. We came near to break- 
ing all records to-day, as the phonograph and its music 
broke from its moorings and all our best tunes went 
smash. Anchored at 5:30 P. M. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 








_KyickerBocker One-Desicn Power Boats.—The New 
York Kerosene Oil Engine Company, of College Point, 
N. Y., adjacent to the Knickerbocker Y. C., has under 
construction for members of the Knickerbocker Y. C. 
several 21ft. original one-design class boats to be pro- 
pelled by new 3% horsepower gasolene engines, which 
are likewise manufactured by the New York Kerosene 
Oil Engine Company. 





and will be twelve laps to the mile on the inside. - In the 
center will be an island, reached by rustic bridges from 
the mainland at each end. The exhibits of Canada, 
Maine and other States, the interesting contests on the 
lake, the fly-casting, and all sorts of similar contests 
which have always been popular at the Sportsmen’s 
Show, will be promoted on a larger scale than ever 
before. . 

Not alone will everything from this country of in- 
terest to sportsmen be shown at the National -Motor- 
boat and Sportsman’s Show, which opens at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, on the eve of Washington’s 
birthday, but from foreign countries as well. Applica- 
tions for space have been received from Pretoria, 
South Africa, which will send an exhibit of antlers and 
skulls. E. A. Grunwaldt, Executive Commissioner for 
Russia at the St. Louis fair, takes the entire exhibit 
from that city to the garden show. ; 

Followers of Izaak Walton will be interested to 
learn that this year the New Brunswick Fish Com- 
mission will send from Nova Scotia an exhibit of live 
game trout. More space than ever before has been 
taken by the State of Maine exhibit, while the fore- 
cast of what will be shown by Virginia, the Adiron- 
dack section of New York and other States insures the 
best of all shows. | 

Every representative manufacturer of motorboats in 
America and Europe will show his finest products for 
1905. There will be everything in power-driven craft 
from the diminutive yacht tender, which goes at six 
miles an hour, to the trim autoboats, with their ponder- 
ous engines that drive them through the water at thirty 
miles an hour. 


Exhibitors at the Motor Boat and Sportsmano’s Show. 


Tue Standard Motor Construction Co., of 180 Whiton 
street, Jersey City, N. J., will have on exhibition a 100 
horsepower 6-cylinder, also 12, 18 and 25 regular Stand- 
ard engines, and a special 25 horsepower auto-marine en- 
gine. In the lagoon they will have a high speed auto 
yacht tender. A small direct-connected electric light 
plant operated by one of their engines will be shown. 
One of the most interesting features of their exhibit will 
be the various cups and other prizes won by the famous 
autoboat Standard. : : 

The Electric Launch Company, of Bayonne, N, J., will 
show a 30ft. standard design electric launch, equipped 
with their new light weight storage batteries, giving a 
cruising radius of 75 miles on one charging. ‘This boat 
will have 150 small electric lamps for illumination, and 
will be used on the miniature lake for demonstration. 
On a 36ft. platform they will show a 26ft. autoboat with 








a 30 horsepower engine of French design, three-cylinder, 
four-cycle; total weight of boat and engine will be under 
1,650 pounds. The Electric Launch Company built the 
auto yacht tender exhibited by the Standard Motor Con- 
struction Company, also the 4oft. launch in the Panhard 
& Levassor exhibit. This boat is double planked, the en- 
tire thickness being but one-fourth of an inch, and over 
17,000 copper fastenings were employed. The hull has 
eight coats of paint, the last being of aluminum. 

C. L. Altemus & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will have in 
their exhibit, in addition to their high tension secondary 
distributors and primary timers equipped as. working 
models with special Splitdorf coils, the Breeze. car- 
buretors and a full line of Grant-Ferris engines, a 30 
horsepower four-cycle, four-cylinder high speed engine, 
with a removable rectangular brass water-jacket, an 18 
horsepower four-cylinder, four-cycle of regular design, 
and a single cylinder four horsepower two-cycle. 

Abercrombie & Fitch Co. will, as usual, make an ex-~ 
tended display of their goods, so far as possible in actual 
use, such as tents, cooking outfits, pack harnesses, and 
other methods of transportation. Among the large line 
of canoes will be an innovation in the shape of a power 
canoe of fine appearance and good speed. It will be pro- 
vided with tight sponsons to prevent any possibility of 
upsetting, making it absolutely safe. They have over 
100 linear feet of space, and are trying to get together 
the most comprehensive exhibit of everything necessary 
for outdoor life that has ever been shown here or else- 
where. 

Herz & Co., 167 Elm street, New York, will have a 
full exhibit of spark plugs, and such material as they. 
manufacture, and a full and complete line of imported 
carburetors, spark coils and marine gasolene engine ac- 
cessories. The only goods this house handles are either 
manufactured in their new quarters or of foreign manu- 
facture. 

The Isham Company, Norwich, Conn., will confine 
their exhibit to engines solely, and will show a 10 horse-‘ 
power double cylinder four-cycle Isham gasolene engine 
and a 3% horsepower single and 7 horsepower double 
cylinder two-cycle Thames engine. This latter is an en- 
tirely new design engine, and has for an especial feature’ 
a modification of the Scotch yoke instead of the usual 
connecting rod construction. 

The Mehlbach Saddle Company, 106 Chambers street, 
New York, will show a full line of saddles and equestrian. 
outfits, as well as novelties in quick safety girths, rubber’ 
horseshoes, etc. They are manufacturers of the well- 
known Whitman saddles, in general use by officers of 
the United States Army. : 

Warren H. Jeffers, 373 Canal street, New York, will. 
have on exhibition a three and five horsepower stationary_ 

3ackus gas or gasolene engine and probably one marine 
gasolene engine. These will all be of the four-cycle 
type, and are manufactured by the Backus Water Motor: 
Company. 

The Victor Metals Company, 29 Broadway, New York, 
propose to show their new Victor non-corrosive silver 
metal, made up into hardware and yacht goods generally? 
Claim is made that salt water has no effect on it what- 
ever, and that it is the only cast bronze that can be 
forged. 

Armour & Co., through thcir New York agency, 175 
Duane street, will have as their exhibit a booth in the 
iorm of a mammoth pound jar of beef extract. Two 
demonstrators will serve beef tea, tomato bouillon and 
asparox. Flags will be used extensively for decoration; 

The various Canadian transportation lines, Canadian 
Pacific, Intercolonial and Grand Trunk Railways will 
show as usual a full line of pictures of game, fish and 
sporting scenes. The Grand Trunk in particular will 
have an interesting exhibit in an assortment of paddles 
on which fish of various kinds are mounted. ‘ 

Charles E. Miller, 101 Reade street, New York, will 
show his usual line of sporting goods, camping utensilg 
necessities and luxuries, and in addition will have a‘fu 
line of power boat accessories, lubricators, spark coil$, 
plugs, carburetors. vaporizers, etc. 

Wm. H. Brodie Co., 45 Vesey street, New York, 
will have in their exhibit their Perfection reversirig 
gear which has given excellent satisfaction the past 
year. 


Panhard & Levassor, 230 West 13th street, New 
York, are showing 24 horsepower marine four cylinder, 
vertical, four-cycle engine, the approximate weight of 
which is 500 pounds; also, 60 horsepower engine in’a 
4oft. autoboat. Their exhibit will be on the island in 
the lagoon. 

Mianus Motor Works, Mianus, Conn., will show 
single and double cylinder two-cycle engines, also 
double cylinder four-cycle. - 

August Mietz, 138 Mott street, New York, will have 
the only kerosene engines on exhibit, 314 horsepower 
single and 7 and 10 horsepower double cylinder marine 
and 3 horsepower stationary direct, connected to an 
electric light generator. 

Eagle Bicycle Company, Torrington, Conn., will 
show an 8 horsepower four-cycle engine of new design, 
a 2 horsepower regular and 3% horsepower special 
two-cycle marine engine. 

Mackay Engineering Company, 149 Broadway, New 
York, agents for the Walruth engine, two-cycle, will 
show a two-cylinder engine direct connected to an 
Akron dynamo, showing incandescent and arc light- 
ing, also charging storage batteries. 

Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company will use 
the exhibit they had at the St. Louis fair, which was 
awarded first prize. It will consist of a % inch to the 
foot scale reproduction of their steamer, City “of 
Kingston. An artistic model of the Lachine rapids 
and a collection of fine oil paintings is also to “be 
shown. : 

Adirondack Guides’ Association will have, as usual, 
an. extensive exhibit, cabins and general camping 
outfit. 

H. W. Hubbard Company, Middletown, Conn., will 
show various sizes of the Hubbard engine, both last 
year’s and 1905 models. 

Richardson Engineering Company, Hartford, Cofin., 
will have on exhibition a section of a yacht, showing 
one of their direct connected electric light outfits, ‘in- 
candescent and arc searchlights, standard launch and 
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SEVENTY-FOOT POWER HOUSEBOAT——OUTBOARD PROFILE AND CABIN PLAN 
Designed by Swasey, Raymond & Page. 


yacht switchboards, special electric fixtures and electric 
storage batteries. 

Douglas Manufacturing Company, 96 Church street, 
New York, will occupy booth 15, trimmed with green 
denim. They will show their stuffed animal group and a 
moying picture cabinet illustrating graphically the use of 
New-Skin, and a demonstration of its application. 

Bird, Jones & Kenyon, Utica, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Duxbak sportsmen’s clothing, will show a full line of 
Duxbak goods made up in business vests, cartridge vests, 
ladies’ outing coats and skirts. They will also have a 
line. of fine English corduroy double-breasted coats lined 
with Duxbak which can be worn either side out, the cor- 
duropy side for the sportsman in town or city, and the 
Duxbak side when the showers come. A Norfolk coat 
and other sportsmen’s novelties will be shown. 

The Siegel-Cooper Co. exhibit an 18ft. Pierce launch 
completely fitted out at a popular price. In the 
22ft. launch of the Pierce exhibit is shown en- 
tirely a new idea as to the fitting up of a launch. This 
boat -has a 3% horsepower motor situated in the center 
of the boat, with seats running around the back of the 
engine, covered with pantasote cushions, and forward 
of the engine are six cane-seated chairs attached to the 
sides of the boat, when not in use these can be folded 
down flat and put out of the way. This boat has 
proven quite an attraction when tried in the West last 
season, and it is not alone comfortable and attractive, 
but the extra room given by the turning down of the 
seats should be quite a taking point. The Siegel- 
Cooper Co. booth is situated in the arena of the garden 
immediately to the left of the entrance. One boat is 
in the large lake for demonstration purposes. 

It is the intention of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
to illustrate in their exhibit, life in the backwoods of 
Canada. This is attracting an ever-increasing share 
of attention from the sportsmen of the United States. 
A large space has been taken for a forest scene, as 
nearly as possible dike the real thing will be shown. 
Northern evergreen trees will be set up, giving a true 
forest aspect to the exhibit, in the midst of which will 
be erected a genuine Indian tepee made of buffalo skin, 
and one of the very few of this kind that are still in 
use. Another tepee will also be shown, which is a 
medicine lodge of the Stoney Indians. Details are all 
in evidence as to its having been used for some years 
by the Stoney Indians. It is their Temple of Worship. 
Smaller tents will be placed among the trees. In each 
one will be found a complete camp outfit, and these 
outfits have been in actual use in the woods. Fishing 
and shooting exhibits, including some very beautiful 
views taken in the wilds, and shown in bromide en- 
largements, will be displayed. In every possible par- 
ticular nature will be followed, and the Canadian back- 
woods, with all their charms, brought to New York. 
The illusion will be well sustained by the presence of 
real guides, both white men and Indians, dressed in 
characteristic fashion, and ready to give information 
as to the particular section of the country from which 
they come. Two of these guides hail from the Rockies, 
where they have done good work in giving tourists, 
during the past summer, the best of sport. These 
guides have with them an exhibit containing examples 
of Stoney Indian work, which cannot fail to interest. 
There are three guides from the Mississagua country. 
All know and are able to talk upon the wonderful sport- 
ing country through which the Mississagua, the best 
of canoeing rivers, flows. Carrying bags for campers 
of a new and most efficient kind, designed and brought 
out as a result of his own personal experience by Mr. 
L. O. Armstrong, of Montreal, are also included. The 
whole exhibit has been devised and arranged, and is 
under the superintendance of Mr. L. O. Armstrong, the 
tourist agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 


William Roche, 52 Park Place, New York, expects to 
have an exhibit of coils, plugs and batteries. The high 
tension “fire-ball” coil, mica and porcelain insulated plug, 
and the standard and auto gas batteries made and con- 
trolled by him will make an interesting exhibit, especially 
to those interested in marine jump spark ignition. 

E. H. Godshalk & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will show the 
famous little boat Nada on a cradle, probably the fastest 
boat of ‘her length last season. Her trophies are also ex- 
hibited. “Ir ‘the lagoon they will have a 2o0ft. mahogany 
yacht tender with a,15 horse-power Giant gasolene en- 
gine, weighing complete but 1,200 pounds, capable of do- 
ing 14 miles per hour. A 60-70 horsepower model B 
engine wéjghing 680 pounds complete. Four sizes model 
A are shown, 5, 10, 15 and 20 horsepower; 1, 2, 3 and 4 
cylinders ‘respectively, all of the two-cycle type. 

American Electric Novelty and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hudson, Spring and Vandam streets, New York, 
in addition to a full line_of Ever Ready batteries, flash- 
lights, etc., they will give a complete demonstration of 
the goods they manufacture. 

D. P.: Van Gorden, Orange, N. J., will have, as usual, 
a full line of rustic work, benches, bird-houses, chairs, 
vases, etc. His exhibit always attracts attention. 

G. W. Cole Company, 141-5 Broadway, New York, will 
show but the single article they manufacture—“3 in 
One Oil.” The extensive use of this oil, and its wonder- 
ful sale has been brought about by patient, judicious ad- 
vertising and actual merit combined. It is an absolute 
rust preventer, and an excellent gun oil. 

Foster Rubber Company, Boston, Mass., manufacturers 
of the Foster rubber aa, will have a complete exhibit 
of such goods as they sell. 


ANNUAL. MEETING OF THE GLOUCESTER Y. C.—The 
Gloucester Y. C., of Gloucester, N. J., held its annual 
meeting on the evening of February 6. Commodore 
Benjamin Wilson was named for re-election, but declined 
to serye, so the election of a commodore was deferred 
for one month, and in the meantime efforts will be made 
to have him reconsider his decision. The other officers 
elected were: Vice-Com., William Lowry; Rear-Com., 
Robert McDonald; Recording Sec’y, George Van Fossen; 
Financial Sec’y, Frank Smith; Treas., Henry Toland; 
Trustees—George Kurtz, Washington Shaw, John Fitz- 
maurice; Measurers—Americus Brinton, Jesse Giberson, 
George S. Cattell. 


ReRe 


Brooktyn Y. C. ANNUAL MEETING.—At the annual 
meeting of the Brooklyn Y. C., held on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 8, the following officers were elected: 
Com., Samuel S. Fontaine; Vice-Com.,. A. C. Soper; 
Rear-Com., John Lewis; Treas., Willard Graham; Sec’y, 
Frank W. Bradford; Meas., W. H. Griffin; Trustees, for 
three years, Cornelius Furguson, Charles A. Kelly, John 
E. Haviland; for two years, Hollis E. Cooley; Regatta 
Committee—D. J. Whitlock, G. Curtis Gillespie, Sidney 
Baker ; Committee on Membership—N. T. Cory, Thomas 
J. Moore, Thomas F. Diack; Committee on Nominations 
—Albert B. Voorhees, Jr., Walter D. Haviland, Edward 
E, Hutchings. 

Ree 


STAMFORD-CoRINTHIAN Y. C, Orricers.—At a recent 
meeting of the Corinthian Y. C. of Stamford, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Com., James H. Ferris; Vice- 
Com., Belden B. Brown; Rear-Com., Harry Bell; Sec’y, 
Charles H. Keteltas; Treas., O. James Stewart; Chap- 
lain, R. M. Losey; Fleet Surgeon, F. J. Rogers, M.D.; 
Meas., P. W. Cuddy; Regatta Committee—Harry S. 
Hart, Mansfield Toms and Harry B. Dayton; Power 
Boat Race Committee—Arthur BradJey, William J. Flem- 
ing and T, W. Havee. 


A 70-Foot Power Houseboat. 


Tue design of the motor houseboat, illustrated here- 
with, “combines some unique and unusual features, 
among them being the stern, which is cut off square; 
suggesting the small power tender rather than the 
good sized houseboat. The client for whom Messrs. 
Swasey, Raymond & Page made the desigit put a re- 
striction on over all length, and in order to obtain 
the necessary amount of displacement and _ interior 
room, overhangs were abandoned, and the boat is the 
same length over all as she is on the waterline. She 
is 70ft. long, 16ft. extreme breadth and ait. 1oin draft. 

The boat*is to be built of steel throughout and the 
sides of the“hull are carried up to form the cabin house. 
The rail is carried all around, and this gives the needed 
break in order to reduce the apparent height. 

The roof of the cabin house is utilized as the promen- 
ade deck. It is*16ft. wide and for a length of 46it it 
is unobstructed except for the companionway. An 
iron rail extends around the edge, and heavy iron 
stanchions support an awning, which is practically per- 
manent, as it is not intended to take down except under 
trying conditions. 

A companionway 3{t. wide on the port side leads 
directly into the after end of the main saloon, which 
room is 15ft. square. On each side are two windows, 
and additional light and air are obtained from the 
alcoves located on each side of the wheel house. These 
alcoves are inclosed in heavy plate glass and are in- 
tended for use as lookouts for the owner in inclement 
and boisterous weather. By stepping into one of these 
alcoves one can see at a glance what is going on 
outside, without exposing himself in any way. Access 
to the forward deck and the wheel house is had 
from the starboard alcove, while the one to port is 
fitted with book shelves and is used as a sort of library. 
The wheel house is 4ft. by sit. The floor is raised, 
so that the helmsman may have an absolutely unob- 
structed view in every direction. The vessel is handled 
at all times from the wheel house, and on top of it 
there is a powerful searchlight. 

The main saloon is comfortably fitted. On the port 
side, close to the library alcove, is a transom. Op- 
posite is another transom which returns around the 
after bulkhead as far as the passageway. In this cor- 
ner is placed the dining table, at which seven persons 
can be served comfortably. The piano is aft, and placed 
against the wheel house partition is an open fireplace, 
so that the dampness can be overcome in continued 
foggy or rainy weather. The location of the saloon 
and the arrangements made for the ventilation give 
assurance that it will be cool and comfortable on the 
hottest day, even though the boat may remain at 
anchor. 

On the port side adjoining the saloon is the butler’s 
pantry, 3ft. by 3ft. 6in. The cabin china is kept here, 
as well as the linen, and a small ice box placed under 
the companionway is reached from the pantry. 

Proceeding aft, one finds two staterooms with a bath 
between. The staterooms are each 6ft. by 6ft. 6in., 
while the bath is sft. 6in. by 6ft. Both of the state- 
rooms are fitted alike, with one exception—the after 
one having an upper berth. One window in each of 
these rooms affords the requisite amount of air and 
sunlight. The bathroon can be reached directly from 
each of the rooms, as well as from the passageway, 
which is 2ft. 6in. wide. 4 

On the starboard side opposite are two more state- 
rooms and a bath. The bath is the same size, but the 
staterooms are considerably larger, being 6ft. by 8it. 
Both these rooms are fitted with iron beds, desk, 
lounge, easy chair, etc. There is a window in each 
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rooni, and they connect with the bathrootti, as do the 
rooms on the opposite side. 

The two bathrooms are equipped with full size tubs, 
patent closets, set wash basins, etc. Hot and cold, 
fresh and salt water may be drawn in the tubs or basins. 

A door at the after end of the passage separates the 
galley, engine room and servants’ quarters from the 
owner's rooms. On the port side is a servants’ state- 
room, 6ft. by 6ft., fitted with two berths. Opposite 
to starboard is a storeroom, sit. by 6it., where a large 
amount of supplies can be carried. Adjoining this 
storeroom is a large ice-box, and still aft is another 
storeroom of smaller size. The ice-box is filled from 
the outside, and this is a very great convenience. It 
has a capacity of a ton of ice. 

The galley is on the port side, and is 4ft. 6in. by oft. 
Here is a coal stove and all other necessary equipment. 
The gasolene motor is incased in a glass partition and 
ventilation from above carries off all gases and odors. 
The motor room separates the galley from the store- 
room, although, as a matter of fact, the engine is in the 
galley itself. A passage on the starboard side of the en- 
gine space gives access to the after deck, which is 6ft. 
wide and covered. This gives an excellent lounging place 
{or the crew, and they are protected and out of the way as 
well. The deck forward of the cabin house is 11ft. 
long, and a hatch leads to the forecastle below, where 
there are quarters for two men, or more, if they are 
carried. ‘ 

A 16it. launch is carried on the starboard davits. A 
market boat is carried to port, while on the upper deck 
in chocks is a birch canoe, used by the owner when 
lying in protected waters. ; 

This vessel was designed with care and study. She is 
a very good example of the really substantial type of 
moderate speed power houseboat. Such a vessel is 
suitable for making outside passages along the coast 
with safety and reasonable comfort. 





Forest and Stream Designing 
Competition No, IV. 


For a 60-Foot Waterline Cr ising Launch. 


Ovr body of competitors has enabled us to recog- 
nize a very interesting response to this contest, and 
while it was not as full as we would have liked, the 
results are gratifying when we consider that this was 
the first venture on a new and practically untried field. 
Whatever the competition lacked in quantity was more 
than offset by the quality, for the larger number of the 
drawings are very well rendered. Several of the de- 
signs are admirably executed and were plainly the work 
of very capable draughtsmen. one 

A disappointing part of the competition was that a 
number of drawings were necessarily placed hors de 
combat, owing to the fact that their authors did not 
follow the rules governing the contest. We en- 
deavored to make the path easy and simple by placing 
but few restrictions on the competition, but the num- 
ber of men who neglected to follow the conditions 
outlined makes us feel that we must lay greatest stress 
on this most important particular in the future. The 
problem in the contest was indeed an excellent and 
interesting one, but we gather from the character of 
the designs submitted that it was rather too complex 
for anybody but the professional to attempt. 

In the four designing competitions which have been 
given so far by this paper, the prizes in almost every 
instance have been awarded to professionals. While 
we can see but little objection to this, the competition 
serves as an education to all competitors, still the re- 
sult discourages many men, and some are prevented 
from competing mainly because of their apparent ina- 
bility to have their drawings rank with the prize 
winners. Accepting this theory as being correct, we 
feel that it would best serve the larger number of our 
followers if we were to restrict the future competitions 
to amateurs only. The great expense of building 
boats of any size nowadays also keeps the major por- 
tion of our yachtsmen in small and moderate sized 
craft. So we shall henceforth give designing contests 
for small boats and give them more frequently, say 
twice a year, and for amateurs only. Suggestions in 
regard to the formulating of future competitions would 
be most welcome and helpful to us. | 

The drawings in the competition just closed have 
been handed to Mr. Henry J. Gielow, who will pass 
upon their merits and make the awards. As soon as 
Mr. Gielow reaches his decision the list of prize 
winners will be published; together with his criticisms 
of each design. After that we shall reproduce each 
week one of the drawings until ten have been published. 








Battimore Y. C, OFFicers.—At a meeting of the Balti- 
more Y. C., held a short time ago, the following officers 
were elected: Com., Henry B. Gilpin; Vice-Com., John 
K. Andrews; Rear-Com., Daniel B. Banks; Treas., Wil- 
lim E. Dibbell; Sec’y, J. Austin Dinning; Board of 
Governors—Walter Ancker and James A. Smyser; 
Meas., Frederick A. Savage; House Committee—Baker 
Waters, Arthur Hale, Frank C. Bolton, J. Austin Din- 
ning and William E. Dibbell; Regatta Committee— 
Walter Ancker, Robert Ramsay and Dudley Williams. 
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Keystone Y, C. ImprovEMENTS.—The Keystone Y. C. 
will shortly commence the construction of a boardwalk, 
750 feet long, extending from the mainland out to its 
club house on Brower’s Point. The club will also have a 
walk and float built in front of the clubhouse out to the 
edge of the channel. 

BRE 


Canapa Cup Boat Butitpinc—The frame of the 
Canada Cup challenger that arrived on the steamer Tri- 
tonia a short time ago is now being set up in Captain 
Andrew’s shop at Oakville, Canada. This boat was de- 
signed by Mr. Alfred Mylne for Mr. James Warts, of 
the Royal Canadian Y. C. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 





DELAWARE. AND CoLONIA BurNeED.—The steam yachts 
Delaware and Colonia, both owned by Commodore 
Frederick G. Bourne, New York Y. C., were destroyed 
by fire while in winter quarters at Weehawken Basin, 
Hoboken, N. J., on Monday evening, February 13. The 
two yachts were moored close to the piers off Tietjen & 
Lang’s, Hoboken, and just above them was the old sloop- 
of-war Portsmouth, now used as a training ship jor the 
New Jersey Naval Reserves. Fire was first discovered 
on Delaware, and it was only a short time before the 
vessel was pretty well enveloped in flames. The sparks 
from the burning vessel soon communicated the fire to 
Colonia, which yacht was less than 200 feet away. An 
alarm of fire was sent in as soon as the fire was dis- 
covered, which was immediately followed by a second 
and a third. The department’s response was prompt, but 
the icy condition of the streets and hydrants hampered 
the firemen greatly. The crew on board Portsmouth 
warped that vessel into a place where she could be of 
service in fighting the fire, and her crew was soon pour- 
ing on water, although she was some 200 feet away. 
Three tugs went to help, but had difficulty in breaking 
through the ice, which was packed in solidly around the 
vessels in the basin. The tugs that aided in the fire- 
fighting were the Gilkinson, Westfield and Fuller. 

Colonia sank in about half an hour after the fire was 
discovered on her. It was 10:30 before the fire was ex- 
tinguished on Delaware, and then she had been flooded 
with water for considerably over an hour. There is lit- 
tle left of the vessel other than the steel shell of her hull. 
Colonia is probably a total loss, and it is not known 
whether Delaware can be repaired or not. 

The fire was of such a spectacular character that 
thousands of people were attracted to the water front, 
and many assisted in the fire-fighting. The property near 
where the yachts were lying was badly damaged. There 
were care-takers on both Delaware and Colonia, but as 
we go to press nothing could be learned as to the origin 
of the fire. Delaware was being pvt in a shape for a 
southern cruise. 

Delaware, ex-Maria, was designed hy the late George 
L. Watson, and built at Glasgow, Scotland, in 1896. She 
is 216ft. waterline, 254ft. over all, 27ft. 6in.. breadth and 
14.3ft. draft. Delaware was one of the finest steam yachts 
in the world, and was entirely renovated and refitted by 
Commodore Bourne after he purchased her two years 
ago. 

Colonia, ex-Alberta, was a much smaller vessel. She 
was designed by Messrs. Gardner & Cox and built by the 
Delaware River Iron Works at Chester, Pa., in 1899. 
Colonia was 163ft. waterline , 189ft. over all, 22.3ft. 
breadth and oft. draft. Both vessels were built of steel. 


CHANGES IN OcEAN Race ConpitTions.—Commander 
Hebbinghaus and Mr. C. L. F. Robinson have received a 
cable from Mr, Allison V. Armour, their associate on the 
sub-committee of the Imperial Y. C., to the effect that 
the conditions governing the ocean race for the German 
Emperor’s Cup have been modified in several important 
particulars. The date of the start has been changed from 
Monday, May 15, to Tuesday, May 16. The hour of start- 
ing, 2 o’clock, remains the same, as does the place of 
starting, Sandy Hook light vessel. The limit of 100 tons 
has been reduced to 80, in order to allow the schoonér 
Fleur de Lys, owned by Dr. Lewis A. Stimson, to start. 
The third change made affects the auxiliaries. The 
original conditions stated that all auxiliaries should re- 
move their propellers and leave them ashore and - have 
them sent across by steamer. Now that the auxiliaries 
are not to remove their propellers, the engines will be 
sealed. Starters must all agree on the conditions as out- 
lined to avoid any disagreements. 

We have learned that neither Columbia nor Constitution 
will start. The owners of these boats have reached this 
conclusion after some consideration. 

It is rumored that Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, 
may start Jubilee, which boat will be remembered as one 
of the starters in the trial races for the selection of an 
America Cup defender. 

There is some talk about Lord Brassey entering Sun- 
beam, his famous auxiliary that has been around the 
worid on several different occasions. 

From the present outlook the race bids fair to be a 
most successful event. 

Ree 


GERMAN Entry FoR Ocean Race.—The British-built 
schooner Hamburg, ex-Rainbow, has been entered for the 
ocean race for the Kaiser’s Cup. Hamburg was designed 
by the late George L. Watson and built in 1898 by 
Messrs. D. & W. Henderson at Glasgow for Mr. G. L. 
Ewing. The yacht is of composite construction and is 
132.7ft. waterline, 23.9ft. breadth and 14.1ft. draft. When 
the vesel was sold to the German syndicate she was re- 
named Hamberg. She has never shown up. well in the 


racing. 
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MANHASSET Bay Y. C. News.—Mr. Edward: M. :Mac- 
Lellan, secretary of the Manhasset Bay Y. C., has sent 
out the following letter to members, which is of in- 
terest: 

“In arranging details connected with the management 
of the club for the season of 1905, your Board of 
Trustees desires to call the attention of all the members 
to the distinct advantage of increasing our membership. 

“No concerted action has been taken in this directién 
for the past two years, because it was believed that gen- 
eral conditions were not favorable for doing so. The year 
1905, however, promises a great improvement in business 
and yachting matters, and the present time is deemed 
most opportune for adding very considerably to the club 
membership roll. 

“Our present initiation fee is fifty dollars and annual 
dues thirty dollars. With an unequalled anchorage, con- 
venience to New York city, and a club house which pro- 
vides every facility for comfort and convenience, -the co- 
operation of the individual member only is required to 
add a larger number of names to the roll this season 


‘than has been listed duting any previous year in the his- 


tory of the club. 

“In bringing this matter to the attention of the mem- 
bers, your trustees do so in the confident belief that a 
hearty and immediate response will be had and the club 
thereby placed on a better footing than at any time since 
its inception.” é 

Rare 


ATHLON SoL_p.—Rear-Commodore Edwin B. Havens, 
Atlantic Y. C., has sold his old sloop Athlon to Mr. J. 
D. Probst, who is also a member of the Atlantic Club. 
Athlon is 64ft. 1in. over all, 54ft. 2in. waterline, 17ft. 
4in. beam, with a draft of 7ft. gin. She was built in 
1884 at Bay Ridge by J. F. Mumm. 
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SEAWANHAKA Cup Boats.—The Royal St. Lawrence 
men will only build one new boat this year for the de- 
fense of the Seawanhaka Cup. This boat will. be de- 
signed by Mr. Fred. Shearwood and owned by a syndi- 
cate. In the trial races for the selection of a defender 
the new boat will meet last year’s defender Noorna, 
Thorella (the defender in 1903), and olus II. The 
Manchester Y. C. and the Royal St. Lawrence represent- 
atives have finally agreed that the crew weight for each 
boat shall not exceed 665 pounds. This is 15 pounds 
more than has been allowed since the number of men’ in 
the crew was changed from three to four. 
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Captain WitttAM Rocers Dies.—Captain William 
Rogers, of Bayport, L, I., died at his home in that place 
from cancer on February 5. At the time of his death 
he was experimenting on a metal which is said to have 
qualities that resisted the growth of barnacles and. grass 
and did not corrode. Captain Rogers was well known 
as the builder of many successful yachts. ; 
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UniFrorM RULE For GREAT SoutH Bay CLuss.—Mr. A. 
F. De Otte, chairman of the Race Committee of the 
South Bay Y. C., is trying to interest the clubs on the 
south side of Long Island in a project of a universal 
measurement rule. If such a plan can be brought about 
it would do much to improve the racing on Great South 
Bay. The following eight clubs are the ones that have 
been asked to co-operate in the movement: The Unqua- 
Corinthian, at Amityville; Babylon, Point 0’ Woods, and 
Penataquit-Corinthian of Bay Shore; Bayport and South 
Bay, of Patchogue; Bellport and Moriches Y. C.’s, 


Zep. 


PHILADELPHIA Y. C. MEETING.—The twenty-ninth. an- 
nual meting and election of officers of the Philadelphia 
Y. C. was held Wednesday evening, February 11, at. the 
club house at Tinicum, The reports of the various 
officers for the year just ending indicated the splendid 
financial condition of the organization. . 

Several yachts have been added to the fleet, and wit 
the number of racing events in contemplation, a most 
interesting and successful season is promised in 1908. 
A largely attended dinner of club members preceded the 
meeting. The following officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: Com., Abraham L. English, steam 
yacht Giralda; Vice-Com., Philip H. Johnson, sloop Bon- 
nie Bairn; Rear-Com., J. Anderson Ross, steam yacht 
Eunomia; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Frederick J. Haerer; 
Harbor Master, Lloyd Titus; Meas., George T. Gwilliam; 
Recording Sec’y, Frederick W. Abbott; Financial Sec’y, 
C. Carroll Cook; Trustees—Robert P. Thompson, S. .W. 
Bookhammer, George W. Fite, J. William Good, Adex- 
ander G. Rea, Charles J. Eisenlohr and William Christy’; 
Librarian, Samuel B. S. Barth; Regatta Committee—C. 
Carroll Cook, Robert C. Clarkson and Frank C. Mattern. 
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New. Boat For SouTHERN Y. C. FLeet.—The fleet of 
the Southern Y, C. is to receive a very important addi- 
tion to the larger class of racing-cruising sloops in the 
early spring. The new acquisition has been ordered de- 
signed and built by Commodore Jno. A. Rawlins, one of 
the most prominent of local yachtsmen. The new yacht 
will contest in the over 29ft. racing length class, which 
includes the Boston crack importations Chewink IIT, 
Calypso and Marion, and the late champion of the Great 
Lakes, Cadillac. With the addition of the new boat the 
South will have the most important class in the country 
of what are technically known as 3oft. rating cabin sloops 
of the centerboard variety. 

The new craft will be designed and built by Messrs. 
Burgess & Packard, of Boston, Mass., and they agree to 
deliver her here during the month of April next. She 
will be 4oft. 6in. over all, 4oft. waterline, 14ft. beam 
and about 3ft. draft, including the rudder. The depth 
of hull to rabbet will be about 16in. The mainsail will 
contain 1,340 sq. ft. of sail, the jib 275ft., and total work- 
ing sail being about 1,615 sq. ft. The length of boom is 
43it., gaff 28ft. oin., the hoist of mainsail being the same 
length as the gaff. There will be a cabin house built of 
mahogany, and a large and roomy cockpit. The rudder 
is of the balance type, and there is no scag of any sort 
underneath the boat. 

RRre 


Campen Y. C. INcorporaTep—The Camden Y. ‘C; of 
Camden, N. J., received its papers of incorporation on 
February 8. The following are the trustees: Harry E. 
O’Grady, Robert Cavanaugh, Mortimer McHenry,. John 
O’Donnell, George Bird, Harry Adams, E. LeBoutiller 
and Joseph Arnott. The headquarters of the club are at 
No. 320 Bridge avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“THe Navat Constructor.”—Some of our readers s¢em 
to have gained the impression from our review of “The 
Naval Constructor” that the book is of English origin, 
We did not mean to intimate this in any way, for the 
great value of the work lies in the fact that it is an 
American book, and contains American data in many in- 
stances never before published. 


AuxiLiary ScHooner SENECA Sotp.—The wuxilinsy: 
schooner yacht Seneca has been sold by Mr. Roy A. 
Rainey, New York Y. C., through the agency of Shomer 
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J. Gielow to a member of the American Y. C. Seneca 
was designed by Mr. A, Cary Smith and built in 1901 by 
C. & R. Poillon. Seneca is a sister ship of Vencedor, 


. vex-Qonas. She is flush-decked and has a centerboard 


-below. the cabin floor. Her dimensions are 95ft. over 
all, 68ft. load waterline, 20.4ft. breadth, and 1oft. draft. 
The interior is handsomely finished in mahogany, white 
and gold; there are three staterooms for owner and 
guests, a bathroom, and a roomy main saloon. The 
auxiliary power is supplied by a 25 horsepower Globe 
gasolene engine giving a speed of about seven miles per 
hour. Current for the electric lights is obtained from a 
‘dynamo and storage batteries. Seneca was built for the 
brothers Roy A. and the late William T. Rainey, and 
when the latter purchased the 123ft. steam yacht Viola 
the former bought the other’s interest in the yacht. The 
death of William T. Rainey made his brother the owner 
of both yachts, and he still has Viola at the present time. 
Mr. Rainey has been nominated for vice-commodore of 
the Larchmont Y. C. It is understood that the new 
owner will make Seneca his home during the coming 
summer, with headquarters at the American Y. C., Rye, 
N. Y., and that he will probably enter the yacht in many 
of the season’s races. 
Rar 


Some New Boats.—The new designs which Mr. 
Charles D. Mower has turned out so far this season 
include the class Q boat for Mr. W. H. Childs to be 
raced in Grayesend Bay. This boat will rate 22ft. under 
the new rule, and is up to the limits in every particular. 
She is approximately 25ft. on the water line, 36ft. over 
all, 7ft. 6in. breadth, and sft. 6in. draft. She will have 
about 700 sq. ft. of sail in jib and mainsail rig with a 
very short bowsprit. She is being built by the Hunting- 
ton Manufacturing Company at New Rochelle, and is of 
the best construction in every particular. It is expected 
that the boat will be launched early in the season and 
tuned up to racing trim by Mr. Mower personally before 
she is delivered to the owner. 

Also building at the Huntington shops is a racing cat 
of extreme type for racing in Barnegat Bay, with a 
special view of capturing the much-coveted Sewell Cup. 
This cup is sailed for under the old Seawanhaka rule 
of W. L. plus square root of sail area divided by two; 
so this boat is of a very different type than the Childs 
boat designed under the New York Y. C. rule. She is 
a very shallow skimming-dish of small displacement and 
long, full overhangs which gain length effectively when 
the boat is heeled to her sailing angle. The hull is prac- 
tically unballasted, and will be fitted with bilge boards 
and double rudders, and will undoubtedly be the first 
cat rig of this type on salt water. She will be built of 
mahogany and fitted with hollow spars. The construc- 
tion. is light, but the hull is braced to insure ample 
strength. This boat is owned by Mr. Henry B. Babson, 
who will sail her in the races throughout next season. 
Her dimensions are 30ft. over all, 20ft. waterline, oft. 
beam and gin. draft of hull. The sail area is 540 sq. ft. 

An interesting little power boat has been designed for 
Mr. Samuel C. Hopkins, of Catskill, N. Y., which is a 
modified Express. The new design is 26ft. over all, 25ft. 
waterline, 4ft. gin. breadth, and she will be used for 
general service and also as a tender for towing Mr. 
Hopkins’ raceabouts. She will be fitted with a Grant- 
Ferris motor, and will have a speed of about 12 miles an 
hour. 

A boat for use on Great South Bay has been designed 
for Mr. James Russell Curley which will be built by 
Warren Purdy, of Amityville, Long Island. This boat 
is intended for both racing and cruising. Her dimen- 
sions are 3oft. over all, 20ft. waterline, oft. breadth and 
2ft. extreme draft without centerboard. She will have 
1,000 pounds of outside ballast and carry about 500 sq. 
ft..of sail in a sloop rig with a short bowsprit. She will 
have a cabin of fair accommodation and a large cockpit. 

Rene 


Bercen Beacw Y. C. Exects Orricers.—The annual 
meeting of the Bergen Beach Y. C. was held on Tuesday 
evening, February 7, at the Imperial, Brooklyn; officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Com., H. 
A. Lachicotte; Vice-Com., John A. Still; Rear-Com., 
Gilbert S. Terry; Treas., George C. Sytton; Financial 
Sec’y, Harry Boehm; Recording Sec’y, Furman Pearsall; 
Meas., Jas. H. Green; Directors, for two years, A. L. 
Fuller and Jas. H. Green; for one year, Hatley Merry, 
R. O. Sidney and W. H. Pitt. The club is considering 

lans for the erection of a new club house at Bergen 

ach, and has every prospect for a successful year. 
une 


New Crursinc Power Boat ror Mr. H. H. Bexse.— 
Probably no more commodious and able a cruising power 
boat will be built this season than the one in process of 
construction by thé Milton Point Shipyard for Mr. H. H. 
Behse, A. Y. C., from designs by Mr. H. J. Gielow. 
Dimensions are 46ft. 4in. over all, 42ft. on the load water- 
line, oft. beam, and 3ft. draft. The cabin forward will 
be 12ft. 3in. long, aft of this the galley and toilet, and 
immediately aft of this, the full width of the boat, is 
the space devoted to a Craig 15 horsepower gasolene en- 
gine. The cockpit will be 14ft. long, and will serve as a 
dining room in pleasant weather. Sufficient fuel capacity 
will be provided to serve for a 600-mile run without re- 
filling the tank. Steering is done from the forward star- 
board side of the cockpit, in close proximity to the con- 
trol levers, and is thus made a one-man boat. The boat 
is of modern trunk cabin construction, and would stand 
extremely heavy weather should occasion require. Con- 
tract calls for delivery April 15. 

Ree 


Work at Morris Heicuts.—The Gas Engine & Power 
Co, and Chas. L. Seabury & Co., Consol., are lengthening 
Mr. John H. Hanan’s Edithia, built by Samuel Ayers at 
Nyack from plans by Messrs. Gardner & Cox. When 
completed she will have 24ft. additional length and 

wer equipment will consist of two 250 horsepower Sea- 

ury engines, triple expansion, and special Seabury 
boilers. They are overhauling Mr. Edwin F. Goltra’s 
New York Y. C.’s Illini, formerly the Reva. A new bow, 
raised bulwarks, new teak rail and changes in the bridge, 
are the boat features getting attention, while new Sea- 


. bury boilers will constitute about all the changes in the 


engine room. 


Marine Gasolene Engines. 


BY A. E, POTTER. 


_ THE earliest types of explosive engines were used en- 

tirely for stationary purposes, and the fuel employed was 
illuminating gas, made from coal by the old-fashioned 
process, long before the modern water-gas was perfected, 
although its manufacture had been attempted experi- 
mentally some years previously. The gas machines, car- 
buretting air with gasolene vapor for illuminating pur- 
poses, where coal gas was high or could not be obtained, 
made a ready market for the lighter gasolene of 86, 88 
and-9o degrees gravity, but the heavier naphtha and ben- 
zine, having not much merchantable value, was practi- 
cally a waste product until the development of the gaso- 
lene engine following the use of the gasolene 
or vapor stove, this latter in turn giving way to the 
safer blue-flame kerosene stove. While for many years 
thefe was a surplus of naphtha over the production and 
consumption of kerosene, it is only the present winter 
that kerosene has actually been produced far ahead of 
consumption, necessitating a decrease in its price of one 
cent per galion, while the price of naphtha has not been 
changed except to slightly be increased, with a strong 
probability that in the coming yachting and automobiling 
season the price will be considerably advanced. 

While a rich gas could be made from the lighter gaso- 
lene, it was too rich to give perfect combustion in ex- 
plosive engines, and had to be further mixed with air to 
secure the proper proportions. Naphtha—called stove 
gasolene, and often gasolene—in gravity from 69 to 74 
degrees, was found to vaporize easily and in sufficient 
quantities to operate explosive engines, with a further 
reduction in richness by admixture with air, and by 
means of carburating devices the old engines were in 
some cases so arranged that they could be operated on 
a‘mixture of naphtha vapor and air. This was the be- 
ginning of the so-called gasolene engine, readily taking 
its ‘name in its evolution from the gas engine. Another 
reason why it was not called the naphtha engine was 
S 4 the name had been pre-empted by the late F. W. 

. 

Without going into the subject of the inventor of the 
first explosive engine, or who first used gasolene in lieu 
of illuminating gas for operating engines, all of which 
can be readily found out by consulting various encyclo- 
pedias and other books of reference, it is my intention 
to-explain what it takes to make a gas or gasolene en- 
gine, its functions, the various types, the weak and strong 
points of the two principal types, why they run, etc. 

An explosive engine is usually of the horizontal or 
vertical style. The old method and that at present 
almost universally in use is, in stationary practice, to fol- 
low horizontal construction with comparatively low speed, 
rarely exceeding 600 feet piston speed per minute, mak- 
ing the stroke approximately one and one-half times the 
diameter of the cylinder. When these engines came to 
be used for marine purposes, the excessive stroke made 
vertical construction so high that the proportions were 
reduced to the stroke equal to, or slightly longer than, 
the diameter. Where excessive stroke has been employed 
itk some cases, it has usually given way to shorter stroke 
or increased diameter for the same stroke, and even dur- 
ing the past year a large English manufacturer of marine 
gasolene engines has adopted a standard of stroke but 60 
fe cent. of the diameter. What results he is able to get 

‘am unable to learn from any published tests of opera- 
tipn, consumption, or efficiency; but the short stroke re- 
duces the height of the engine materially and lowers the 
center of gravity to about the lowest point possible, no 
tpatter what efficiency practical tests may show. Be it 
as it may, the English short stroke engine is meeting 
with considerable success at home, and a careful eye on 
its progress is no doubt being kept by American 
designers. 

A gasolene engine for marine purposes must neces- 
sarily have features in common with stationary gas en- 
gines and others wholly at variance from the nature of 
requirements. In some ways the stationary needs features 
not necessary to the operation of the marine, and in 
others the marine has requirements unnecessary in the 
stationary. 

Some engines are advertised as “absolutely valveless ;” 
but when they come to be carefully analyzed we find they 
all have admission as well as exhaust valves. To be 
sure, they do not need to be separately cam operated with 
spring return, or the ordinary clack or check valves; but 
they are nevertheless valves, even if they are ports in the 
walls of the cylinder opened and closed by the piston 
itself. A gasolene engine therefore has to have valves, 
and in its operation resembles more than anything else 
I know a plunger pump, the action of which is no 
doubt familiar to all our readers. As the piston alter- 
nately draws into the cylinder or crank case a charge of 
naphtha vapor and air, it in turn forces it out as the 
valve leaves its seat or the port is uncovered. A recipro- 
cating rotary motion pump of necessity has valves; so 
has a gas engine; but a centrifugal pump has no neces- 
sity for valves, for there is constant drawing and pres- 
sure, and its action is not reciprocating, alternately draw- 
ing in and forcing out. 

All gasolene engines with which we are familiar in 
marine use are either two or four-cycle. This distinctive 
nomenclature seems harder for the beginner to learn than 
almost any other in connection with the two types, and 
I am going to explain it carefully and thoroughly, so that 
anyone of ordinary intelligence may be able to explain 
the action of the two types and readily distinguish the 
difference and tell by a glance at a cut, photograph or 
the engine itself, whether it is of the two or four-cycle 
type. The thing hardest to drill into the understanding 
of one who is taking his first lesson, is what is a cycle, 
and what its reference is in connection with the two and 
four, with which it is always associated. 

It is hard to tell who first used the term cycle in ex- 
plaining the two types, but they are liable to be mislead- 
ing. Properly cycle means circle. As used in this con- 
nection it means rather a completion, as the cycle of the 
moon or the sun, when its changes return to the same 
day of the year. 

All gasolene engines, when running, take four opera- 
tions to complete their cycle before they return to the 
first or repetition. These four acts are, first, induction, 


or drawing the charge of gas into the engine; second, 
compression, or reducing its volume; third, explosion, 
with power resulting from the expansion of the com- 
pressed volume of gas; and fourth, exhaust of the burned 
gases or products of combustion. No matter what type 
engine is examined, these four operations or essentials 
may be observed. If no gas is drawn into the cylinder 
there can be no explosion; if no compression, there is 
comparatively little power when explosion takes place; 
if no explosion, there can be no power; and lastly, if the 
burned gases are not exhausted, there will be no new ex- 
plosive charge drawn into the engine. Some engines 
complete. the cycle, which is set up by these four separate 
and distinct operations, in as many, or four, strokes of 
the piston, two up and two down, and these we call four- 
cycle. In England they are called, much more appro- 
priately and descriptively, “four-stroke ;” while other en- 
gines unite these four operations so that two are con- 
current or take place before the piston changes its 
direction. 

For instance, an engine has an inclosed, fairly 
tight crank case, and the flywheel is turned two or three 
times until the crank case or some other similar recepta- 
cle is filled with a mixture of naphtha vapor and air, 
say in proper proportion to be available for use in the 
engine. With the piston on the upper or outer center, 
descending, it partially reduces the volume, giving more 
or less compression, depending entirely on the clearance 
and two or three other conditions to be explained later, 
until the port is uncovered in the wall of the cylinder, 
giving a free passage from the crank chamber to the 
space above the piston, which is known as the combus- 
tion chamber. The piston then ascending compresses 
this charge to from 30 to 60 pounds above atmospheric 
pressure, at the same time taking a volume of new gas 
into the crank chamber, combining the two operations of 
induction and compression, which are both present in the 
up-stroke. The explosion takes place near the upper 
center, and the power becomes operative, continuing until 
a port on the opposite side of the cylinder from the inlet 
port is opened, when the exhaust takes place. You will 
see that the last two operations take place during the 
down-stroke, and the cycle is completed, for at the next 
up-stroke the two first operations are repeated. The cycle 
is now completed in two strokes instead of four, and we 
call it a two-cycle engine, while our English cousins call 
it a “two-stroke.” Some writers claim that a one-in- 
two-stroke and one-in-four-stroke cycle would be better; 
but it appears to me that these are too long, and if we 
thoroughly understand what is meant by our terms two 
and four-cycle, even if they are not exactly what we 
would like from a descriptive point of view, or with 
strict regard to correctness, they will fully answer the 
purpose. 

A tavo-cycle engine could have outside operated inlet 
and exhaust valves, but very seldom does; in fact, I have 
never seen an engine of this type so equipped, but several 
do have mechanically or automatically-operated inlet 
valves. If an illustration of the engine itself shows a 
spring-returned valve, which is operated by any mechan- 
ism one-half as often as the engine flywheel revolves 
completely, it will be sure to be an exhaust valve, and the 
engine is necessarily of the four-cycle type. A four- 
cycle engine cannot exhaust entirely through a port un- 
covered by the piston, as in a two-cycle, and must ex- 
haust through a valve kept open practically during the 
entire time of each alternate up-stroke of the piston. On 
the other hand, a two-cycle engine would not exhaust 
all its burned gases except for the following charge, 
which enters through the inlet port under slight com- 
pression, forcing the greater part of them out by replac- 
ing their volume with the next or following explosive 
charge. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





[The above description of the gasolene engine is made 
simple and.in as plain terms as possible. If any of our 
readers are unable to understand the description and 
difference, we will be very glad to hear from them, and 
will cheerfully answer any question on the subject in our 
next issue, when we will publish a full and complete 
description of the good and bad features of both forms 
of construction; and we shall be very much pleased to 
have any reader suggest anything for or against either 
type that is omitted.—Ed.] 


Queries on Marine Motors. 


H. B. R., San Francisco, Cal.—What is the usual rate of com- 
pression in gasolene engines? 

Ans.—It depends on how well the parts are machined, 
clearance, and wire drawing. In two-cycles it rarely 
exceeds 45 to 50 pounds, while in four-cycles it fre- 
quently reaches 90 pounds gauge, which seems about 
the limit. In the Diesel engine 40 atmospheres is 
used, approximately 600 pounds, but ignition is caused 
by this high compression, the fuel not being injected 
until.-the beginning of the power stroke. 

" . R. Duxbury, Mass.—How many revolutions ought a 
Gin. by 6in. single cylinder engine to make two-cycle? 

Ans.—As many as possible, so long as there is no 
loss of power from excessive speed and the engine 
can be kept on the bed without too much vibration. 
If you cannot get this information from the manu- 
facturer, you can tell this by testing with a Prony 
brake. For this the engine will have to be set up on 
a good solid foundation. 


THe Monaco Power Boat Races.—The boats desig- 
nated as racers are divided into four classes with no limit 
as to power, as follows: Class 1, up to 8m. long; class 2, 
8 to 12m. long; class 3, 12 to 18m. long. English or 
American-built boats of 4goft, length will get entry in 
class 2, while 6oft. boats will race in class 3. Commercial 
boats are divided into two classes as follows: Class 1 
or working boats, up to 6.5m. long, with a maximum 
carrying capacity of 450 kilos; class 2 or fishing boats 
must be registered as such before March 5, and must 
have a capacity of 100 kilos per meter of length. The 
other class, including pleasure launches and cruisers, was 
described in our columns last week, 
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Eastern Y. C. Power Boat Class. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your February 11 number you publish the rules and 
restrictions adopted by the Eastern Y. C., which do not 
seem to me to be exactly fair or reasonable. The restric- 
tions on length and beam are wise, and will undoubtedly 
tend to building several boats of this class for the coming 
season, The horsepower question is one that possibly 
needs a little revision. Instead of making the superficial 
measurement of the top of the piston the only restriction, 
the length of the stroke should be taken into considera- 
tion; for while the ordinary autoboat four-cycle engine 
is sometimes the same stroke as the diameter, there are 
others that have a stroke more than the diameter. As a 
case in point: A has an engine sin. by 5in. and B has 
one 5in. by 6in. If the two engines use the same com- 
pression and are run at the same speed, B’s engine will 
develop 20 per cent. more power than A’s, and he would 
manifestly have an advantage, which could hardly be 
called fair. The clause compelling the use of a reversing 
gear or wheel in itself would rule out all four-cycle en- 
gines, which are reversible, as are nearly all two-cycle 
engines. The restrictions as to air space, etc., are excel- 
lent. I trust that the power boat racing committee of 


the Eastern Y, C. will pardon my criticising their rules. 


WEEK-END YACHTSMAN. 


Bertin AUTOMOBILE SALON.—The Lozier--Motor Com- 
pany has the only American exhibit of power boats. 
They show two a2rft. launches equipped with 3 horse- 
power two-cycle engines, and a line of two and four- 
cycle engines, including both marine and automobile. 


Ortymp1a Hatt SHow.—The Launch Motor Company, 
of London, is showing in Olympia Hall, London, Lozier 
two and four-cycle marine engines up to 40 horsepower. 
On the Thames for demonstration purposes, but a short 
distance from the hall, they have a Lozier launch. 


East InpIAN Power Boat Luxury.—The following 
description of a power boat recently consigned to India 
appears in Yachting World (English) of recent date: 

“The Kumarchu is 5oft. long, 7ft. beam, and a molded 
depth of sft. gin., fitted with a 32 horsepower Napier 
marine motor. The motor is carried right forward, and 
there is a comfortable steering seat provided for the 
driver with all the controlling arrangements within 
reach, while the fuel tank and the whole of the acces- 
sories for the engine are carried comfortably in this 
compartment. Abaft this is a small lounge with side 
boards which will accommodate four persons, and an 
alleyway leads into a somewhat larger lounge compart- 
ment to accommodate four more persons, and has a cir- 
cular table fitted. The whole of this is covered by a 
canopy, and the lounges are further protected by silk 
draw-curtains. The upholstery is carried out in old gold 
plush, and the paneling and woodwork is in light 
polished mahogany. Passing further aft we come to a 
raised divan, consisting of two lounges running fore and 
aft of the boat and protected by a raised canopy and 
curtains, while the awning is continued right aft to over- 
hang the counter. The general run of the boat as to lines 
and speed is equal to about 12 miles an hour. Electric 
light is fitted, and all the noise from the exhaust is abso- 
lutely eliminated by the Napier system of exhaust.” 


RRR 


An Atuminum Boat.—The Cockerill Company are 
building a 4oft. racer for Monaco. The hull will be of 
aluminum, and she will be fitted with a 200 British horse- 
power Royal Star motor. : Her principal dimensions are: 
Length over all, 11.95m.; molded depth, 8.5m.; maximum 
beam, 1.5m.; draft, .25m. She will be steered throughout 
the races by Mr. Heirmann. We understand that M. 
Smal, the head of the company’s shipyard, is responsible 
for the design. 

At first sight the use of aluminum might appear some- 
what ridiculous, but when one thinks on the numberless 
marine motors with aluminum crank cases, which show, 
in most cases, few signs of corrosion, one must come to 
the conclusion that, with proper precautions, it could be 
perfectly well used for a light racing hull. The chief 
reason for the non-corrosion of aluminum crank cham- 
bers is undoubtedly that they take on a coating of hard 
grease from the lubricating and other oils splashed over 
them, the porosity of cast aluminum helping matters to 
a great extent. If an aluminum hull can be properly 
protected by paint, both inside and out, she should re- 
main sound during the racing boat’s ordinarily short 
life. We must confess that aluminum is not an ideal 
metal to paint over, but a preliminary roughing of the 
skin, say with a sand-blast or wire brush, should render 
the surface capable of carrying the paint. Even if the 
boat had to be painted every’: week or two, the light 
weight of the hull should more than compensate for this. 
—Yachtsman. 





The Dog. 
‘é: From the Houston Post. 


The dog’s a funny animal, 

Domesticated kind, 
f The while he wears his teeth before 

He wears his smile behind; 

This seems quite paradoxical, 
Quite waggish—you won’t fail 

To note howe’er a canine’s smile 
Is just a wagging tail. 


I used to know a little dog 
Who smiled on me each night, 
When I returned from my day’s work 
His tail wagged with delight; 
He was a joyous, happy dog— 
I chronicle with pain 
The fact he lost his tail one day; 
He never smiled again. 


Oh, children all, be good to dogs, 
And to my warning hark; y 

Don’t twist their tails nor drown their pups, 
’Tis wrong to wreck a bark; 

Don’t look a big dog in the eye 
(Your courage well might fail) ; 

. To learn if he thinks well of you 
= Watch if he wags his tail. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
Canals in China. 


From United States Consul Anderson, Hangchau, China. 


THERE are several features of the canal system of 
China, especially of the Imperial or Grand Canal, 
which can be studied with profit by the people of the 
United States. One of these is the use of the canal 
for the production of food in addition to its uses as a 
means of transportation. Allied to this is the use of 
the muck which gathers at the bottom of the waterway 
for fertilization. Another is the use of every particle 
of plant life growing in and around the canal for 
various purposes. 

The Chinese secure a vast quantity of food of one 
sort or another from their canals. To appreciate the 
exact situation with respect to the waterways, it must 
be realized that the canals of China cover the plain 
country with a network of water. Leading from the 
Grand Canal in each direction are smaller canals, and 
from these lead still smaller canals, until there is hardly 
a single tract of forty acres which is not reached by 
some sort of a ditch, generally capable of carrying good- 
sized boats. The first reason for this great network 
is the needs of rice cultivation. These waterways 
naturally take up a considerable portion of the land, 
and the Chinese make as profitable use of them as of 
the land itself. 

The first use of the waterways is for fishing. The 
quantity of fish taken from the canals of China annually 
is immense. The Chinese have no artificial fish hatch- 
eries, but the supply of fish is maintained at a high 
point by the fact that the flooded rice fields act as 
haccheries and as hiding places for the young fish 
until they are large enough to look out for themselves. 
In the United States this fish propagation annex to the 
canals is probably neither possible nor needful in view 
of the work done by the State and national bureaus; 
but in China it is nothing less than providential. 

Along the canals in China at any time may be found 
boatmen gathering muck from the bottom of the canal. 
This muck is taken in much the same manner that 
oysters are taken by hand on the Atlantic coast. In 
place of tonges are large bag-like devices on crossed 
bamboo poles which take in a large quantity of the 
ooze at once. This is emptied into the boat, and the 
process is repeated until the boatman has a load, when 
he will proceed to some neighboring farm and empty 
the muck, either directly on his fields—especially around 
the mulberry trees, which are raised for the silkworms 
—or in a pool, where it is taken later to the fields. 
From this muck the Chinese farmer will generally se- 
cure enough shellfish to pay him for his work, and the 
fertilizer is clear gain. The fertilizer thus secured is 
valuable. 

In addition to securing fertilizers. from the canals, 
and thus keeping the canals in condition, the farmers 
help keep them purified by gathering-all floating weeds, 
grass, and other vegetable debris that they can find 
upon them. Boatmen will secure great loads of water 
plants and grass by skimming the surface of the canal. 
The reeds growing along the canals are used for 
weaving baskets of several grades, and for fuel. In 
short, no plant life about the canal goes to waste. 

Where there are so many canals there is more or 
less swamp ground. In China this is utilized for the 
raising of lotus roots, from which commercial arrow- 
root is largely obtained. There is no reason why 
much of the waste swamp land in the southern portion 
of the United States should not be used for a similar 
purpose, and the commercial returns from a venture 
of this sort in that part of the country ought to be 
satisfactory. Where the canals of China widen, by 
reason of natural waterways or for other seasons, the 
expanse of water not needed for actual navigation is 
made use of in the raising of water nuts of several 
varieties, especially what are known as water chestnuts. 
These nuts are raised in immense quantities. They are, 
strictly speaking, bulbs rather than nuts. They are 
rich in arrowroot and are prolific, an acre of shallow 
water producing far more than an acre of well culti- 
vated soil planted in ordinary grain or similar crops. 
These nuts, also, could be produced to advantage in 
the United States where there is land inundated for the 
growing season to a depth which will give ordinary 
water plants a chance’to thrive and which is not capable 
of being drained for the time being. The nuts or 
bulbs are toothsome when roasted, and are whole- 
some, but probably would be more valuable in the 
United States for the manufactured products which can 
be secured from them. There are duck farms all along 
the canals in China. These are profitable. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 22.—Greenville, N. J.—American record 100-shot match. 
March 1-9.—New York.—Zettler annual gallery tournament. 











Providence, R. I., Revolver Club. 


Provipence, R. I.—Since our defeat by the crack Myles Stand- 
ish Rifle Club team, we are evidently looked upon as something 
“easy,” for propositions (not exactly challenges) have been re- 
ceived from several organizations looking toward a contest. This 
is in the right direction, and we certainly would be glad to carry 
the matches through. 

We are somewhat handicapped for match shooting. Our regu- 
lar evening is Thursday, for which night we hire the use of an 
old drill hall. But two targets can be kept going at one time, 
and as the boys are full of shoot, our regular night is pretty well 
taken up by the members. Saturday evening is the ideal time for 
a match for many reasons, and we prefer that time, though there 
is always an uncertainty as to whether or not we can hire the hall 
especially for our own use. 

A sleet storm prevented the usual attendance last Thursday 
evening, and but a few scores were recorded, as follows: 

Rifle, German ring target, at 25yds.: Sterry K. Luther 242, 239, 
238. 

Revolver and pistol, 20yds., Standard American target: A. C. 
Hurlburt 83, Frank L. Corey 82, Fred Liebrich 64, D. P. Craig 58 
Shooting was brisk on the Portsmouth range, in spite of zero 
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weather on the 4th. F. A. Coggeshall, not quite liking the result 
of the first rifle match, challenged the winner, William Almy, to 
a 60-shot match with .22cal. rifles, at 50yds., Standard American 
target, the result beitig that Mr. Almy again ‘stood first in the 
competition. It was a close match, and Mr, Coggeshall com- 


mences to show his old-time form. Following are the scores in 
detail: 


We NE wc ccdciiaetewanuiaatocs 8 6 7 9.610.610 7 776 
779 76510 710 9 $80 
78 91010 8 910 7 6—84 
39986898 9 So 
9 9—81 
PB Commies. 5. a. ccdecssa Ts €-T:t2-o48.5 5 
101010 610 7 8 8 9 684 
7101010 8 8 779 8S 
77S FV 77.9 $$ eSB 
: 8 8 710 810 9 9 7 6—82—401 
The following scores were also shot on the same day, with 


-22cal. rifles, 50yds., on Standard American target: 


i A is diccihnn cious 3 cckécncate 6798495106 9 
Bradford ‘Norman ............c.cc0. 6410 9 8 7 5 410 74 
We IE os ccc crcndtabnwarédududecens 647010 9 8 7 8 10—€9 


These three men shot well together, the Doctor being leader 
by 2 points. 





New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Fripay evening, Feb. 10, the above society occupied the Zettler 
ranges. All shooting offhand on the regular in. ring target at 
Wit. R. Gute, of Middle Village, L. I., was high man on the ring 
target, while W. Schults secured a bullseye measuring 38 degrees, 
thereby capturing a handsome cut-glass trophy given as a prize 
on that target. Scores: 

N. C. L. Beverstein 222, 217; H. Beckmann 227, 230; W. J. 
Behrens 161, 183; C. J. Brinkama 211, 216; J. C. Brinkmann 206, 
214; Adolf Beckmann 205, 229; G. N. Bohlken 198, 220; C. Boesch 
188, 207; J. C. Bonn 232, 238; Aug. Beckmann 192, 204; H. Decker 
220, 212; W. Dahl 207, 218; M. V. Dwingelo 189, 200; D. Dede 179, 
2(1; D. Ficken 205, 208; G. H. Fixsen 202, 212; W. F. Grell 212, 
227; F. Gobber 173, 200; H. Gobber 213, 223; Dr. C. Grosch 229, 219; 
R. Gute 245, 245; Capt. J. H. Hainhorst, 224, 222; H. C. Hainhorst 
218, 229; H. Haase 234, 229; H. Hoenisch 200, 209; H. Hesse 196, 
189; P. Heidelberger 223, 233; W. W. Haaren 178, 182; L. C. 
Hagenah 212, 214; J. N. Herrmann 225, 230; J. Jantzen 205, 208; 
N. Jantzen 213, 181; G. Junge 198, 205; H. Kahrs 208, 219; C. Konig 
205, 192; J. H. Kroeger 205, 205; H.- Koster 205, 221; B. Kumm 
166, 182; F. Lankenau 204, 209; A. Lederhaus 190, 202; H. Leopold 
217, 207; A. W. Lemcke 228, 208; G. Ludwig 240, 241; Von der 
Leith 209, 205; C. Mann 211, 204; J. H. Meyer 207, 231; H. D. 
Meyer 234, 223; C. Meyer 232, 236; H. W.; Mesloh 221, 232; H. 
Meyn 198, 211; H. B. Michaelson 220, 227; H. Nordbruch 229, 2063 
G. W. Offermann 208, 215; R. Ohms 169, 205; C. Plump 216, 219; 
P. Prange 196, 212; J. Paradies 213, 204; D. Peper 228, 236; C. 
Roffmann 190, 218; F. von Ronn 228, 228, H. Quaal 201, 217; F. 
Schultz 181, 197; W. Schults 212, 210; W. Schaefer 200, 172; C. 
Schmitz 215, 225; O. Schwanemann 236, 238; J. N. F. Seibs 232, 237; 
C. Seivers 235, 229; Capt. J. G. Tholke 217, 212; G, Thomas 209, 
218; M. J. Theu 219, 223; G. J. Voss 224, 211; G. H. Wehrenberg 
mr 221; B. Zettler 233, 226; A. Sibberns 204, 214; W. Ulrich 157, 
«Vi. 

Bullseye target: W. Schults 38, J. H. Hainhorst 72, C. Mann 
76, H. Haase 84%, J. N. F. Seibs 57%, C. Plump 45%, G. Ludwig 
45%, H. C. Hainhorst 48, F. Gobber 62. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 
Scores follow for the weekly practice shoot, Tuesday, Feb. 7. 


R. Gute was leading man with a total of 1221 for his 50 shots. 


All shooting offhand on the regular 25-ring (@4in.) target, T6ft.: 
R-Cele 2:55. Seccexcacccsencsccdee Gan. Eee aan ae 
L C Buss.. -240 246 244 245 245 





L P Hanse 242 244 243 243 243 
C Zettler, Jr... 40 244 241 244 244 
A Hubalek ........ AQ 242 248 240 241 
A Begerow .......... 38 241 237 238 238 
Be BS Bi ois cccccccs 36 236 233 245 242 
Oe ES DMM wicccocdscudaswbovérve 36 244 234 237 237 
OU rai sb es aseiwaecskcsanucceus -234 236 234 242 236 
Dh ES Wind ie 0 caicnea cin damnicihctieddedads 239 237 238 230 232 
= j ER IS: 231 240 "234 231 236 
Dy EE ON tv cnnancévaddrcccdswttaseestencasen 230 233 236 235 281 


Independent New York Schuetzen Corps. 


THURSDAY evening, Feb. 9, the above corps held their regular bi- 
monthly practice shoot on the Zettler ranges. Scores follow, all 
shooting on the regular 25-ring (%4in.) target: Gus Zimmermann 
247, 247; R. Gute 246, 244; Geo. Ludwig 242, 242; Lambert Schmid 
242, 241; F. A. Young 287, 243; A. Begerow 238, 241; Geo. T. 
Zimmermann 235, 239; Wm. Soll 233, 236; F. Liegibel 234, 235; 
L. C. Hamerstein, Jr., 233, 231; Jac. Schmid 231, 232; B. Eusner 
231, 224; J. Bittschier 221, 282; H. J. Behrens 220, 219; F. C. 
Halber 198, 205. 





Lady Zettler Rifle Club. 


SaturDAy evening, Feb. 4, wes ladies’ night on the Zettler 
ranges. Miss M. Zimmermann led the race for high scor.s with 
the good total of 487. Scores follow, on the regular 25-ring (44in.) 
target, at 75ft.: Miss M. Zimmermann 244, 243; Mrs. H. Fen- 
wirth 244, 239; Mrs. Liegibel 240, 243, Miss Zimmermann 236, 241; 
Miss Ludwig 236, 239; Miss Eusner 232, 243; Mrs. H. Scheu 239, 241, 


Rifle Notes. 


The Cottage Rifle Club, of Jersey City, has an exceedingly prom- 
ising outlook for their match, to be held at Armbruster’s Park, 
Greenville, on Feb. 22. The main event is at 200yds., 100 shots, 


American target, 
Grapshooting. 


+4 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 











Fixtures. 


Feb. 15-16.—Allentown, Pa.—Two-day tournament at Duck Farm 
Hotel. C. L. Straub, Mgr. 

Feb. 15-17.—Detroit, Mich.—Jacob Klein’s tournament on Rusch 
House grounds, under auspices of Tri-State Automobile and 
Eporting Goods Association, 

Feb. 18.—Newark, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club. 

A. overling, Mgr. 

Feb. 22.—New Paltz, N. Y.—Mullerite Gun Club all-day shoot. 
A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. j 

Feb. 22.—Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association seventeenth 
annual live-bird tournament. A. H. Roberts, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Atglen, Pa.—Christiana-Atglen Gun Club all-day shoot. 
Lloyd R. aon Cor. ay 

Feb. 22.—Batavia, lll., Gun Club tournament. Henry Hendrick- 


wei tt Cinewd.. S. L—Aibdey theet of he Ribas 
e le oa, y snoot oO mo: un 
Club. A. A. exling, Sec'y. : 
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Fob, Mt —Bchetiatindy, N. ¥., Gat Club toiittiaitesit, ¥. Wall 


Feb. 2.— tea, N. ¥.—Rivetside Gun Club’s eighth atitiual tout- 
t. J. lin, Sec’ 


namen' . 

March 1L—Lakewood, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Mullerite Gun 
Club. A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 

20-25.—Kansas City, o—Dickey Bird Gun Club six-day 


tournament. 

March 28-29.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri and Kansas League of 
trapshooters’ first tournament, at Schmelzer’s Shooting Park. 
Dr. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y, Moberly, Mo. 

6-6.—Augusta, .—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
" ag auspices of the Augusta Gun Club. Chas. C. 
y- 

April 12-13. ing tournament of Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 

on groun re Wilmington Gun Club. H. J. Stidman, Sec’y, 


Wilmington. 
April 18-20.—Waco, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 
April 13 Tine id, M Shooting Club ual 
— eld, Mass., oti: ub ann tournament. 
cL. Rites Sec’y. ~ 

April 22.—Easton, Pa.—Independent Gun Club all-day tournament. 
Jacob Pleiss, Sec’y. 

May 245.—Pittsburg, Piemonte of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club; $1,000 added to_ purses. uis Lautenstager, Sec’y. 

May 26.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association tournament. 

May 45.—Waterloo, Is., Gun Club spring tournament. E. M. 
Storm, Sec’y. 

May 9-10.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club annual tournament. B. D. 
Nobles, Sec’y. 

May 9-12.—Hastings, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-ninth annual tournament. Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

May 11-12.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club third annual 
spring tournament. W. M. Foord, Sec’y. 

May 141¢.—Des Moines, la.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament. 

May 16-18.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—West Virginia State Sports- 
men’s Association tournament. 

May 17-18.—Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. Knox 


& Knapp, Mgrs. 
May 17-19.—Stauley Gun Club of Toronto GCossepennne’). Can., 
— tournament. Alexander: Dey, Sec’y, 178 Mill street, 
oronto. 
May 23-26.—Lincoln.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association tour- 
nament. : 
May 26-27.—Montreal, Quebec, Gun Club and trapshooting 
tournament. D. J. Kearney, Sec’y, 412 St. Paul street, Quebec. 
30.—McKeesport, Pa.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. 
Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. 
May 230-31.—Washington, DL. C.—Analostan Gun Club_ two-day 
tournament; $200 added. Miles Taylor, Sec’y, 222 F street, 


May 31-June 1—Vermillion—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 

June 8-9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 
Scott, Capt. 

a. Seana, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 

y. 

une 13-15.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 

une 27-30.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Associaticn’s Grand 
American Handicap target tournament; $1,000 added money. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 

July, 4.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S, C. Yocum, 


July 4.~South Framingham, Mass.—Second annual team shoot; 

in cash. 

July 12-13.—Menominee, Mich.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
mament, under the auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 
W. W. McQueen, Sec’y. 

July 24-28.—Brehm’s Ocean City, Md.—Target tournament. H. A. 
Brehm, Mgr., Baltimore. 

Aug. 2-4—Albert Lea, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
mament, under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club. 
N. E. Paterson, Sec’y. 7 

Aug. 16-18.—Ottawa, Can.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and 
Game Protective Association. G. Easdale, Sec’y. 

Aug. 16-18.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
mament, under the auspices of the O. K. Gun Club. C, C. 
Herman, Sec’y. 

Oct. 11-12.—Dover, Del., Gun Club tournament; open to all ama- 
teurs. W. H. Reed, Sec’y. 

Oct. 12.—Fall tournament of the Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 
on grounds of Dover Gun Club. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTE.RS 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matier to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 








Open shoot of the Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club, to be held 
on Saturday of this week. 


The New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association has fixed on 
June 13, 14 and 16 for its next tournament. 


Mr. B. D. Nobles, Secretary, announces that the Olean, N. Y., 
Gun Club will hold its annual tournament on May 9 and 10, 


Hon. Tom A. Marshall, en route from Panama to his home in 
the West, tarried two or three days in New York, in the latter 
part of last week. 

e 

Mr. W. M. Foord, Secretary, writes us that the third annual 
spring tournament of Wawaset Gun Club, Wilmington, Del., will 
be held on May 11 and“12, 


Owing to Monday of this week being a holiday, and reports 
arriving late on account of stormy weather, several reports are 
necessarily left over to next week. 


¥ 
At the holiday shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club on Monday 
of this week, the holiday cup was won by Mr. H. B. Vandeveer, 
after shooting off a tie with Mr. L. M. Palmer. 
ae 
A match, described as being for $200 a side, has been arranged 
between Mr. George Goettler, of Pottsville, Pa., and Mr. William 
Lloyd, of Morea, to take piace at Mahanoy City Park on March 17. 
Lf 


Mr. J. Mowell Hawkins, Baltimore, writes us: “Brehm’s Ocean 


- City target tournament at Ocean City, Md., July 24, 25, 26, 27 and 


28. Four hundred dollars added money. H. A. Brehm, Mgr., 
Baltimore, Md.” 
ee 
Dr. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y-Treas., Moberly, Mo., writes us as fol- 
lows: “The first tournament of the Missouri and Kansas League 
of Trapshooters wiil be held March 28 and 29, at Schmelzer’s 
Shooting Park, Kansas City, Mo.” 


The programme of the Mullerite Gun Club shoot, Feb. 18, at 
Newark, N. J., provides five events, a total of 206 targets, and 
$16.35 entrance. Event 3, handicap, has several merchandise 
prizes. Event 6 is at 100 targets, $10, all scratch, high guns. 
A. A. Schoverling, Manager, 2 Murray street, New York. 


FOREST aau STREAM. 


“The Watetlos, ta, Cai Club,” Me, W. H. iartitian writes us; 
“will hold its spring tournament Thursday and Friday, May 4 and 
6: One hundred dollars added money will be divided into aver- 
ages. Leggett trap will be used, and every effort made to make 
the shoot as successful as former ones. Further information may 
be had on application to E, M. Storm, Sec’y.” 


ie 
“Sporting Life’s Trapshooting Review for 1906,” compiled by the 
well-known authority, Mr. Will K. Park, Philadelphia, contains 
15 pages, the record of the important doings at the traps in the 
past year. Besides the valuable records, it contains portraits of all 
the famous experts. It is sent free to any applicant who will 
send 5 cents to cover postage. 


® 
The Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club has arranged one of its 
popular merchindise programmes, for Saturday of this week. 
There are six events. The first, at 25 targets, three cups, is for 
members. The remainder are at 10 targets respectively, 50 cents 
entrance, Shooting commences at 2 o’clock. A prize is offered 
for high average. Mr. F. K. Stelle is the secretary. 


Mr. Chris. Gottlieb journeyed homeward to Kansas City, Mo., 
on Sunday of this week, after a sojourn of some days in New 
York and New Haven. He is now a representative of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., for which he is excellently quali- 
fied by nature and by training. - He is famous as an expert with 
the shotgun, and has many times in competition demonstrated his 
skill and nerve, particularly in the great intercity team matches 
of the Kansas City trapshooters against all comers. He has a per- 
sonal acquaintance with nearly every trapshooter of note in Amer- 
ica. He possesses an unvarying affability and good fellowship, 
qualities which will promptly make good friends for himself and 
the Winchester Company. 

Ld 


Mr. E. J. Loughlin, Secretary, writes us that “on Washington’s 
Birthday, Feb. 22, the Riverside Gun Club, of Utica, N. Y., will 
hold its eighth annual midwinter tournament at targets. The 
sweepstake programme is open to amateurs only, and will have 
nine events; five at 10, three at 20 and one at 25 targets. Total 
entrance, $8.75, targets included at 1% cent each. The club adds 
$8.50 cash in the programme events. Money divided under Jack 
Rabbit system. No handicaps. Merchandise prizes to the value 
of $40 will also be provided, to be shot for under the club’s system 
of handicapping, with free entrance. Grounds at foot of Washing- 
ton street, three blocks west of all depots. Programme at 10 A. M. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Grand Southern Handicap. 


Houston, Tex., Feb, 7.—The much anticipated Southern shoot 
opened here this morning, under very unfavorable conditions as 
to weather. The rain descended and did not stop until the day 
was well near the.end. Still, there were more than twenty-five 
enthusiasts who came to shoot, and as many of them were far from 
home, and had come on purpose to shoot, why shoot they did, no 
matter if the rain did soak them through and through. 

The management had evidently taken warning by the very 
stormy weather of the past, and proposed that at least when the 
shooters present were not shooting they could be dry and warm. 
So when they arrived on the ground the park had the appearance 
of a small military encampment. 

The way the old stagers like Heikes, Gilbert and Crosby stored 
themselves away and began to unpack their guns was a revelation 
to the “tenderfoot.” It was soon discovered that they were pro- 
vided with rain coats and rubber boots, and that there was going 
to be no delay or postponement. 

The programme of even 20-target events was shot to a finish, 
and some very good scores were made, under such discouraging 
ccnuditions, The management was good, and though some stops 
were made, the shoot was finished for the day early in the fore- 
noon, although the opening gun was not fired until 11 A. M. 

There were good fires in the tent, and about the grounds, and 
with hot coffee and pleaty of good lunch, even Fred Gilbert was 
happy. It was surmised that he would much prefer being tucked 
away in a duck blind on such a day. 

It was Atchison, the good Texas shot who hails from Giddings, 
who made the highest score for the day, as he scored 202 out of 
the 220. He started out well, getting the first two events straight. 

It was a long way out to those targets from the 2lyds. line, 
bu then Gilbert and Crosby did not do so bad, and they finished 
a tie on 196; Chas. Spencer at the 19yd. post was next with 1%, 
while one “Silent Bill” Heer was two less, and he was at the 
scratch along with the other leaders. 

The scarcity of amateurs, both local and otherwise, was com- 
mented upo1 by some, and some one gave out the information 
that in the future the shoots would not be made open to all. 
Even the experts present seemed to favor that plan. It would 
appear that traveling men at l6yds., shooting for averages only, 
would best serve the interests of all concerned. 

The scores that follow will show the ups and downs, and how 
the fall-downs were made in each of the eleven 20-target events: 


First Day, Feb. 7. 









Events: 12346678 9101 Total. 
A: OE niccviss¥enninewnen 17 18 2016 17171818 201520 19% 
TRE convasnnssnbanneee 18 18 19 14 16 16 19 20201719 196 
Rate IE -bicnscnobanseenecree ’ 16 17 15 18 2019 2016171717 192 
a A cksswunessannknes 16 1418 15 17191410101819 188 
Seencer, BB aocccoscccccceces 18 12 1719 181719 20171918 194 
MER EE -cnccnnossmoucenn 18 15 16 18 1418 1818171520 187 
MANE: SE ncnnvckeityecenttes 19 16 19 1416 181617171916 187 
CAM TMS ausensncsvipuesr 16 15 1413 17 181715181817 179 
EER sacks cbsisyorsbinns . 16 17 14 35:19 17 181817 2019 190 
Young, 19 ........ “") 16 18 16 16 18 151518191919 188 
Atchison, 17 ...... 20 20 16 15 18 19 2019171820 202 
a NE cckkacenns . 16 16 13 15 1715. 1719191617 180 
SNE ED sednascven [1716 17 12 12 141717151516 = 168 
Fleming, 17 ......++00. " 17 15 20 16 18 1717 14191619 - 188 

SEE SE cstv sneksss ‘""" 17 16 18 1418 161719191617 187 

Rurmister, 16 ......++. "*! 39 18 17 13 18 181919171517 190 
Tucker, 15 ......+. "") 19 14 18 18 19 16 1816161614 184 
“Ons n  gantaaneennan ‘" 17 14 18 17 15 16 1818161816 183 
TEE 00... cates “"3) 16 12 17 14 15 18 2017181919 185 
Cleveland, 15 ....... <0) 22 15 15 17 16.18 1419161916 = 177 
Nem, 16+ <0s00> 17 16 16 14 15 1715 15171719 =178 
Bancroft, 16 : 14 13 18 17 19 131717161718 179 
Houston, 16 ... 16 15 19 1417 16 19 17 201918 190 
Arpleman, 16 13 11 16 13 20 16 191719 1917180 
Barnes, 15 .... 17 15 18 1417 171518171820 186 

é .. 12161418 18161213151116 162 


Scofield, 14 ....+++ 


Second Day, Feb. 8 


It was kind uf the Weather Man to be on his good behavior, 
and the sun shone out and all went to work to make the scores 
of their lives. The top rubber coats were laid away; but not so 
the rubber boots, as the mud was thcre to stay. 

The shooting was phenomenal, even for the Texan, who has a 
general reputation for being handy with the gun. Now, there is 


Pop Heikes; tho spetids patt of each wititet dowt here, atid as 
he pays taxes on some of the btoad Texas actes he may be styled 
a native, Well; he was long on the score board to-day, as he 
finished strong with 210. While he shot very well, there were 
twenty men who made as good a score as Gilbert and Crosby did 
the day previous. We ask the reader to follow down the total 
column and note how near tiese men finished together, and how 
everly all were matched. 

Atchison kept up his good score, and finished well in the lead 
for the average for the two days, there being a handsome prize 
= be awarded to the one who wins high average for the three 

ys. 

The shoot was started at 10 P. M., and was completed at 3 
in the afternoon. There was an interest shown by the towns- 
people, as the day afforded them an outing, and they came to see 
the big guns shoot, and there were there, as thirteen were known 
to belong to the class known as professionals. The scores, each 
event at 20 targets: 












Events: 123 45 678 91011 Total. 
Heikes, 19 .. -- 18 19 18 20 19 20 20 20191819 210 
Atchison, 18 - 18 20 18 18 19 19 18 2019 2019 207 
EE MEE acvcdisotndonceoous 18 18 18 18 19 19 18 2019 2019 206 
STIG cnnsssaenne wneve 18 19 19 19 19 17 2019 201718 206 
EE TED: codunvvobacvavecuss 17 18 17 19 18 2019 20191819 204 
TE A tninbweckebipsce0 see 19 19 17 20 2019 1716172019 203 
SEE EY tas hasceseeeteonsape 17 20 15 20 15 18 20 20191919 202 
TE. oc snceconnbe 19 19 18 19 20 18 19 15 18 19 17 201 
DME EL Sen cesctcocvctente 19 18 17 18 2019 1919161817 200 
PG TN <asesecbesasocsakee 16 18 18 20 19 18 19 17 17 18 2 200 
PURE EN -sccacenvcconsane 17 19 20 2017 18 18 18181817 200 
SSS Fear eps 19 19 19 17 18 18 1716 18 2019 200 
SE. EB ossnnace sic beate oe 14 19 19 19 19 19 1717 201719 199 

CTE ocitaccesgusburasee 18 17 18 17 19 2016 1619 2019 199 
SG MEE svcescebesssvetes 19 18 16 17 19 161818191919 198 
SE ED ai cccvessnsoonl 17 19 17 19 17 18 19 16172018 197 
ED crunanchannihenetion 20 18 17 16 2016 19 18161918 197 
EE cocoa ca cicaspacent 15 19 18 18 1918 17 20161818 196 
qocheon ie -ndasovbanesavcas 16 18 14 18 2019 1917171820 196 

BD, 1G  nrcccccccceccccceece 20 19 18 2018 171615171719 196 
EEE, sndcdcbecacieannadl 15 16 15 17 16 18 18 18 19 2020 ©6192 
DE "EE -sesccancpohenescane 20 14 15 19 16 16 15 16 2019 20 190 
Money, 18 ..........seeeeees - 16 17 15 18 16 18 1718191813 185 
TT eee 17 13 17 12 2016 1918161618 182 
TE Scedéaseractiesesbind 10 15 1717 1816 1918171915 1 
I, 9 sovensaosemense 17 1418 16 1415 15 15181719 177 





The Interstate Association. 


A MEETING of the stockholders of the Interstate Association, and 
a meeting also of the Tovrnament Committee, was held in the 
offices of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 99 Cedar street, New 
Yerk city, Friday, Dec. 10, President Irby Bennett in the chair. 

The roll call showed the following members present, represented 
either in person or by proxy: Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
Mr. Irby Bennett; Parker Brothers, Mr. W. F. Parker; Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., Mr. A. C. Barrell; Laflin & Rand Powder 
Co., Mr. A. W. Higgins; Peters Cartridge Co., Mr. T. H. Keller; 
Hoyt Metal Company, Mr. C. N. Markle; E. I. duPont Company 
(by proxy), Capt. A. W. Money; Remington Arms Company (by 
prexy) Mr. A. C. Barrell, and the Lefever Arms Co. (by proxy), 
Mr. E. E. Shaner. 

The secretary-manager reported that arrangements had been 
made and contracts duly signed for the holding of the sixth Grand 
Amcrican Handicap at Targets, at Indianapolis, Ind,, on the 
grounds of the Indianapolis Gun Club, during the week com- 
mencing with June 26. 

It was decided to schedule a State team event during the Grand 
American Handicap tournament, for amateurs only, each team to 
consist of five men bona fide residents of the same State. ; 

Matters of a routine nature in connection with the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap were passed upon, and the secretary-manager was 
then empowered with authority to make all other necessary ar- 
rangements for the success of this great event. 

The secretary-manager asked for a ruling from the Association 
as to whether clerks employed in wholesale and retail hardware 
and gun stores should be classed as amateurs or manufacturers’ 
representative at Interstate Association tournaments. The Asso- 
ciation ruled that all such clerks who were absolute owners of the 
guns they shoot and pay a legitimate price for the ammunition 
they use, should be allowed to compete as amateurs. ™ 

The secretary-manager presented considerable correspondence in 
connection with the proposed tournaments on the Pacific coast. 
This matter was discussed at great length, every member present 
taking part in the discussion. The consensus of opinion was that 
it would be to the best interests of all concerned to abandon the 
idea of giving two tournaments on the coast this year, and give 
one only, that tournament to be known as the Pacific Coast 
Handicap. The secretary-manager was authorized to arrange, if 
possible, to give this tournament at San Francisco during the 
month of September. If satisfactory arrangements can be made 
to give this tournament, it is the intention to make a feature of 
it, and conduct it on lines somewhat similar to the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap. 

After transacting other business of a routine nature, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Boston Shooting Association. 

WELLINGTON, Mass., Feb. 11.—The third shoot for the five-man 
team State championship was held on the grounds of the Boston 
Shooting Association, this afternoon, three teams competing for 
the cup. Watertown Club team won. This makes their second 
win. 


Watertown Team. Birch Brook. 
241 












Gleason ..........- 20—38 Kirkwood ....... > 
Baldwin .......... 23 20—43 i. cchscesveasen 13 10—23 
OF scccvccccccnes 23 21—44 , iciekbosusuneel 18 19—37 
ON es 21 20—41 PRE 12 10—22 
RED wecuseseccnex 15 15—30—196 Frank ............ 22 2244-169 
Lowell Rod and Gun Club. 
ioe sbabaueeted = => SEE: Viusnes venues 16 19-34 - 
a ce * §—39 WI——4 Sk wasn 
Edwards ..... -- 16 16-31 ° 
Other events: 
Events: 72 228 6427 833 
Targets 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 
Frank TA 232 2B 22 2S 
Kirkwood 410 910 56 9 6 8 15 
Straw 410 411 6 6 7910 9 
Dn Sanasadaeas ss - Sa. eS Be Be cc os 
Philbrook $5 2D 2 B 4 3 we os 
cornea i » SBS BD as - ue 
eabody ia a we Oe. he cas stew. ea” Seb 
Climax re "Wt UE BS Gc be en eb ae 
Edwards oe ee Me Bl. ee es ea Se 
BEM ccccscccceccccscseee ce” ee ee Ge ee ed 00 ce. wee 
aoe paebiseyveheeituavenie 565 EE Ss en on be she) aoe 
DMD... .cogagvessent olen i ae a . page ia 
HOD covccevcccccnccasoncctssecs a Tle ce ish os ob see en 
DRG wcccwccccvcsecccoscceveces ey Me a 90: es 
GURBOM  ecccccccccccscccccccsss CO TUE 66 Sus ae: en sob. cie 
OF sccncese asapheosaonnurte SS ee ~~ 
Bartlett © vecccccsedevccesocvsace Dae WA ce ee ee os en ae 
Foster .. chacunsgdradtecte pp Rp OE igo on? 6: Ge: wie ta 
ee Sigh Aas Ocha tap ini. is sate 
PEED a vocseneusontesoetaheoves Dae ke’ ae” Ge os an os .48 ce 
De oskstuecee Galibbocinseses ah 06 ve YG ke «a0 ae be eeu 


_ The neat shoot, Feb. 2%. 
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Boston Gun Club. 


Rostox, Mass., Feb. 8.—The second weekly shoot of the Boston 
Gun Club was held on their grounds at Wellington to-day, and 
the perfect weather conditions were sufficient inducements to bring 
out a large number of trapshooting enthusiasts. Representatives 
were present from all the various clubs in this vicinity, E. CG 
Griffiths, of Pascoag, coming all the way just to show a clean 
pair of heels in the race for high average on 85 per cent., most of 
which was when shooting from the 2lyd mark, being just about 
3 per cent. too much for the regular B. G. C. shooters. Quite 
a number, however, were placed in the honor class, Frank, Blinn, 
Burns, Willard and Silsbee all having 80 per cent. or better. 

Six straight scores were made during the afternoon, Blinn 
starting in the good work on his first 10, and Frank ending up the 
straights with Griff, Foster, Burns and Fenton sandwiching one 
cach between times. 

Willard’s match score of 26 proved to be the real thing, though 
not without a struggle, as Silsbee and Williams were only 1 target 
behind with 25, and Griffiths, Foster and Burns with 24 in third 
Others met with varying success, with the hope that at 
Scores 


position. 
the next shoot it will be their turn to carry the honors. 


as follow: 





Events: 132845 67% a 

‘largets: 10 10 15 10 15 15 15 10 25 Av. 
Griffiths, 21. ..ccccccccccces 9 715 7101414 921 -848 
Frank, 19 ....cccooce § §10 61012 1410 24 816 
Beli, 2D. .ccccccosccesssses DB uk ck we ce ee Se 0 .650 
Blinn, 16 ...ccccccccceees 10 813 9121011 7.. 800 
Owen, 16 ...ccccccccseces 99169896 .670 
Foster, 16 ..ccccccccses 910 8 82%.. 4 741 
Lee De. ccntveguecncaess 8 712 8 10 10 12 ss 750 
Fenton, 16 ........-- 71013 6 71312 813 412 
Burns, 16 cccccovesvere 8 711 7131115 8 22 S16 
Wierd. BB. ccscccecs Dix: da ee oo ee .800 
Williams, 16 ....... -- 868 SBBH .. «- 755 
Dickey, 21 ..ecoces ee 6 3 6. BU as . 650 
Silsbee, 16 .....++. 6...3. $B SD: 813 
Harding, 16 Cia us ee ee 643 
Rate. BB csccsecevcnacascdanesasas, n0.06. 62 9111110 517 700 
Gokey, 16 ..s0cs» SF ic. Bie ee as os os .716 
RG, 06) skccvoevbbxevesedascanepeds® Ss Se. ke 71012 9 716 ~~ 677 
Wnts TD aie cos ccdnceccsannsetes <6 ee. vo 00 78 oa oe 500 
MeN UE a cncackectinaeseguseOAs’ As heecew +6, 0% 85 9 .600 
PraGariets, 2B. scicocdecccnccccevedss. de) 04) ¥0°60 st).4n 00 3 300 
George, 16 .... a ETI EE eee Oe .100 
Aandrewe, MB cccccccccccesocsescccce of 62 04. 00 06 60 0 2 as -100 


Prize match, 30 unknown, distance handicap: 
Wied. BD cceusecnccoatspsescetesexs 101111111111111011111101111101—26 
Silsbee, 16 ...... 111101111110111011111110011111—25 
Williams, 16 .. 111111110101111111101011111110—25 
Griffiths, 21 1101001 11011111111110111111111—24 
Foster, 16 ..... 11111 1011111010011011101111111—24 










CC SC 111111111101011111010111011110—24 
Geli IB xccircccosskionxersccsudees 110100111111100101111111110111—23 
Prati. 9D oa cccssaveccucnwerssceatoes 101101011001101101111110101111—22 
it: OB. cS ciakaxaxtn acoso onetaces 111111111 101100011011100011111—22 
Lalor, G6: <cccvveckecsscecuaseesecen 111011011100111101011111101011—22 
ame: WD as csecsceascc<oae tackenenaues 111010001011111111011101101111—22 
Serdinn: WE c.ccnvs css <cactoucnaoket 100111011101111010111110100111—21 
Dickey, 2 111101000110011111101101110011—20 
Lee, 16 011001111011011000011011111111—20 
Fenton, 000100101011110110111111110111—20 
Owen, Bb icivecccsnccccvscpaveceses 111011000111010010100100111110—17 
Muldowa,. Wo mic. ccs csevce¥eseecoaes 110000101000111010111001110010—15 


Nineteen shooters opened up the Boston Gun Club’s 1905 series 
to-day, and proved that cold weather held no fears for the enthusi- 
astic trapshooting contingent. 

Ten events filled out the programme, and while as a rule a lack 
of practice was evident, there were a few who made some excellent 
sccres and averages, 

Silsbee’s and Burns’ 26 in the match was just the right score in 
the right place, and grasped first place honors for the first shoot. 
Frank was, however, not much outdone, as his 25 was only one 
target less, and his shooting was from the 19yd. line. Roy’s 24 
came next, and was the result of consistent shooting, his 80 per 
cent. average being high line for the larger number of targets. 


Other scores: 


+ 

1 
oe 
. 
_ 
> 






Events: 123 5 6 7 8 0 

‘largets: 10 10 15 10 15 15 10 15 10 15 Av. 
Frank, 19 .....cccccccvcccvecccccs 7597 13 12 9 te -729 
Bet, WD accceceseueses ao 2&7 S89 2 S 7 -526 
Dickey, 21 .cccccccceees 48 : 8 il re = 

irkwood, 20 .......-0- 49 8.3 2 . 63 
R ~— ea acatenae . 7813 8113 “800 
iin. OE kccncscvacnteee 8 68 8 610 77 600 
Owen, 1 acsccecscsevess 93868 768 .550 
Muldown, 16 ........+6. Die WEBS Pikerey seco 
W a BD eckvcasarece 59671377989 .632 
Woodruff, 17 .....--+-+ 78846893 8 4.. 554 
Barns, Be s<<ccvesee 75613 61214 49.. 6 .660 
Willard, 16 ....c0c08 Buca Se a 600 
Perce, BB cccccccscccesovevcccesee . RRM gna: spaitell .200 
Ke WETS, 1G ...ccccccccccccsccsecs 69 6 510 8 911 710 .648 
Ford, 36 .ccccccccdccccocvcceccsse #0 00 M.S FO FE Biv ve -753 
Silas. BB ce ccvcatectsucvcdestasse 40 ae 3 91214. -872 
Grokey, 16 ....ccccccccececsceceee ae oe 9 71110 .672 
eM. BE nccacsencacteessotetcns 06 wien om 00.06 0400) pe 600 
Frederick, Oe ae ee [3 SP are ee ee) ee 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Ke oS. 


FOR EXPERT COMPETITIONS. 





UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY. 


_ § 497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park St i 5 
Agencies: 1 114-116 Market Street, San F a nee 


Prize match, 30 unknown, distance handicap 


SEMGE, DO cecocccvcscaseconscoceseus Toto1 01111411 11110111111111— 26 
PO, BO nesicecoccuduscoesscsonseuas 011011111111011111111110111111—26 
Evamkk, 19 ...cccccccceccscescocccccese 010111111911111101111111111100—25 
Rey, 10... « - -010110111111110111101111101111—24 
Dickey, 21 .. « »-111011101011110101110101011111—21 
RNQMOE, BD ccsccccccccsccsncescccsece 111011111111000000011111101111—21 
MR: BD Scccte ces ciasccassscoies 1111111101111001 10001100001011—19 
Oe BF hace pcdescccaveconswaveh 111101011110001011100111010110—19 
PMG BP se ceccnccsdvccevcseunsesee 001111110010111011101110100011—19 
NR UD so nvcacdeascudeccodouseeuan 111101001101101111100001011100—18 
RMSE, DW: 2. ccc ccsvccvecvssccoess 001101010111000101110011101101—17 
BOG, BE bes sdccacecsccdecnccccesewns 011101000100011111101000011101—16 
Bg. BE wscceceusccccevesiecsscswues 011010001000011010011101110111—16 
MG TE vc nancies ose sevenseseneteues 001110001111100010101110010100—15 
Muldown, 16 .. - «-101101010000111100101011010100—15 
. ae - - -000101001100100011001110101101—14 
Py SE osccavecdesscenes<specakael 000111000000010010000001000010— 7 


A Long Rua. 


BonesteEeL, S. D.—On the grounds of the Bonesteel Gun Club, 
Feb. 2, in the presence of a few of the more enthusiastic mem- 
bers, Mr. Le Roy Leach, the champion rifle wing shot of the 
world, gave an exhibition with the shotgun, and incidentally 
broke all known world’s records. 

Starting to shoot 25 targets for exhibition purposes and breaking 
straight, he was requested to shoot 25 more, which he did, again 
breaking straight; and he was then requested to shoot until he 
missed, and the consequence was that he went out with an un- 
broken unfinished run of 500 straight. 

The weather conditions were very unfavorable for high scores 
on account of the intense cold, with about six inches of snow on 
the ground. 

There was no break in the shooting except to open new boxes 
of shells for the shooter and an occasional pause to restore 
numbed fingers. Without cleaning the gun, and without a 
mcment’s rest except to thrash his hands to restore circulation, 
the shovter accomplished the Herculean task of breaking 500 
targets straight in two hours and thirty minutes. The expert 
traps were arranged Sergeant system, and the shooter shot at 
liyds. rise from five pegs, unknown angles. Starting from No. 1 
peg, 5 targets were shot, then 5 from peg No. 2, and so on down 
the line. Twice the spring on No. 1 trap broke, throwing the 
terget high in the air, but aside from this, the traps worked 
smoothly. 

This performance of Mr. Leach’s stamps him as not only one 
of the greatest of rifle experts, but as one of the great shotgun 
artists of the world also. 

Phenomenal as this performance is, it would be impossible 
without the wonderful perfection of ammunition and weapon which 
has been reached in modern times. J. F. Spatz, Field Captain. 


Chester Gun Club. 


Cuester, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Inclosed find scores of our shoot on 
Feb. 3. The attendance was very small on account of the ex- 
treme cold. 

Messrs. Glover, Fanning, Apgar, Welles and J. G. Heath rep- 
resented the trade. 

Mr. Heath deserves much credit for the able manner in which 
he assisted the Club. Mr. Sim Glover won high professional 
average, 118 out of 125, and the $5 gold piece which went with it. 

Mr. James A. Ogden was high amateur, 99 out of 125. He also 
captured a $5 gould p’ece. Scores of regular programme, Feb. 3: 











Events: 123 45 678 910 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 at. Broke. 
OO rrr 6 $8 810 611 811 812 138 88 
H Welles -» 712 912 910 610 810 12 93 
J Fanning -» 915101310121012 914 12 114 
i MOET wacesnticceosaees 815 915 915 914 915 12% 118 
H B Tuthill.. $13 912 9 8 611 125 37 
W H Smith... 7878 812276 138 79 
ae eer 714687139 8 12 88 
H J Woodward. 712 79 713 911 125 93 
J A Ogden. ..cccccocsess 51310138 711 813 811 125 99 
OD BH BeOGt.cccccccccvcce xe oe 40 31 
D D Steever.. 9 813 40 30 


Five extra dean were | ik two at 25, three at 10 targets. 
Apgar shot at 25, broke 15; Welles 25, 19; Fanning 25, 21; Glover 
25, 23; Ogden 60, 44; Woodward 60, 43; Tuthill 80, 57; Smith 
80, 54; Brown 35, 27; Steever 60, 47; Woodhull 60, 37; H. Smith 
10, 6; T. D. Mapes 10, 4; G. Hall 10, 4; L. Hazen 30, 21; Brooks 
20, 7; Nichols 20, 7. 





Mr. F. K. Stelle, Secretary, writes us that “the Bound Brook, 
N. J., Gun Club has purchased prizes such as a lamp, cut-glass 
dish, picture, small silver loving cup, piece of statuary, and many 
others, which are to be put up in five events of 10 targets each. 
Each event will have three or more prizes; $2.50 will cover the 
cost of the programme. The shoot will begin at 2:30 P. M., Sat- 


urday, Feb. 18. First-class shells for sale at the club house. The 
club will give a prize to the amateur making high average 


through programme,” 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Rince, L. I., Feb. 11. 


Three men tied for the February 
cup, namely, 


Messrs. G. G. Stephenson, Jr., D. C. Bennett and 








Dr. H. L. O’Brien. The cup scores follow: 

Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. _— Brk. Tot’l. 
Stephenson, Jr.. 25 25 Fairchild 14 21 
CFD x incccuvs 4 22 25 | eee 2 gs 2 
Browen .......... 7 3 2% Stephenson 1 19 2 
Palmer, Jr....... oo 3 B Hopkins ......... 2 1 -20 
Damron ......... 6 17 23 Grinnell, Jr ....1 19 20 
ee 5 17 22 Vanderveer ...... 4 146 2 
EE vccudenewe 5 17 22 Bennett 3 18 2 
Redford, Jr....... 1 | Marshall 5 12 
WINE cites 5 6 2 7 


There were six two-man teams. The winners were Dr. Je J. 
Keyes and Dr. S. P. Hopkins, who scored a total of 49. The 


team scores follow: 





Stephenson oe 2 2 Vanderveer ....4 15 19 
Hopkins ....... 2 2 222-45 Lott ......ccc0. 2 17 19-38 
Bedford, Jr..... 1 20 21 Bennett ........3 2 &% 
Grinnell, Jr....1 23 24-45 Sykes .......... 4 2 2%—46 
Stephenson, Jr. 2 22 24 Keyes ......... 2 22 24 
NIE. hc cxcnuvee 5 16 245 Hopkins ....... 5 2 249 


In the Stake trophy contest, 50 targets, Mr. F. B. Stephenson 
made the excellent score of 47 actually, which, with his 2 allow- 
ance, made him an official score of 49; which was highest of all. 
Scores: 

Stake trophy, 50 targets: 

Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 








: Hd 
F B Stephenson. 2 47 49 | ere : . . — 
Bennett ......... 6 42 48 Raynor .......... 10 3242 
G G Stephenson. 4 3 47 Brower .......... 4 38 4 
Sayder ..ceseccse 10 3% 46 Grinnell, Jr...... 2 39 41 
Vanderveer ...... 8 37 45 Fairchild ........ 14 2a 4 
ig Piivecedde 2 28 4 Marshall ........ 10 2 38 
amron 12 32 44 Menton ........ j 2 
Sykes ........... 8 3 43 ae ose 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
Palmer, Jr 14 14 G Stephenson, Jr. 1 13 «14 
Bedford, Jr 15 15 Damron ......... 3 7 10 
F B Stephenson. 0 11 il SNE vc cuviceesis 3 9 2B 
ee 1 0 ei See 1 4 5 
oe Picasa 3 = 3 Raynor .......... 3 6 9 
Marshall ........ 3 11 Dr O’Brien ...... 2 2 
Vanderveer ...... 2 14 15 , sos : ” 


Shoot-off, same conditions: F. T. 
derveer 15. 


Bedford, Jr., 12, H. B. Van- 


Trophy, 15 targets: 


Palmer, Jr....... 0 14 14 Van 2 

Bedford, Jr. ...... on i a. deneh os S 
Stephenson ...... OAR AE Bate ccdiecine dh 48 ie 
Stephenson, Jr... 1 14 15 Damron nasacort 3 13 15 
Sennett ...-...... 1 31 12. Snyder ....22227. 3 2 15 
E Seas. : = ry Dr O’Brien ...... $k ‘w 
BUM sie casces é SHARC nccicceons 

S P Hopkins..... 3 9 2 a “i “_—" 


Shoot-off, same conditions: G. G. Stephenson, 
Vanderveer 9, W. E. Damron 12, E. W. 


r., 13, H. B. 
Snyder 15, Dr. O’Brien 





14. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 
POP ccc ccsccces 0 6b Vanderveer 
Bedford unaewaaat 0 9 9 Dr O’Brien ..... : a 
Grinnell ......... 0 Bb Damron ....... ° 6 9 
Stephenson ...... 0 14 14 CAD. cicnzas 12 16 
S P Hopkins..... 3 10 12 SANE cc ccscawes 7 10 
L C Hopkins....1 10 11 


Shoot-off, same conditions: Palmer 14, Camp 15. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Tue Hell Gate Gun Club finished up the season of 1904 with a 
25 live-bird event. There was a snow backgrourd, cloudy weather 
and a fair lot of birds. Scores: 

Pts. Yds. Tot’l. 








Col J H Voss....7 930 2% J Kreeb......... ee he 

C Van Valk...... e oa ee R Baudendistel.. 28 «15 

De David ....... 54 206 10. J PN ac ccanetts 4 2 10 

Schorty .......... Te - "Pita % 413 

F Trostel ........ 6% 2 2 JH Doherty 26 

P Germs. .csceee 6% 228 20 © Lee... 28 19 

E A Meckel..... 7 28 19 ~~ F Gardella .. 2 19 

¥ Sehlies ...... 6 B23 22 ha 23 2B 

1, Hughes Resales 5 = 17. C Weber | BB iw 
Cclfel .....0- ae 18 J P Dannefelser.. 51 

e ae Siedene 5 = 18 I Wellbrock ci 7% 28 8 
7 ilson..... 6% 2 22 H Ficke 

J A Belden...... 6 8 0 - — ° 


The Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. G. Easdale, 213 Sparks street 
Ottawa, Can., writes us that the Dominion of Canada Trap- 
shooting and Game Protective Association claims the dates 
Aug. 16, 17 and 18 for its annual tournament, to be held at 
Ottawa. 

ca 


The Mullerite Gun Club announces an all- day shoot to be held 
on March 11, on the grounds of the Lakewood, N, J+, Gun Club, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Velocity Tests. 

Im our last issue we showed how patterns were influenced by 
certain variations in the form of the choke. More than this, we 
were able to show exactly how a choke barrel behaved after it 
had been converted into a true cylinder by cutting off the choked 
end of the muzzle. The experiments so recorded were intended 
to prepare the ground for the present report, concerning the 
influence of the choke on the muzzle velocity of the shot. In our 
experiments of a year ago we were successful in showing that, witha 
standard cartridge giving 1060 feet per second velocity over 20 
yards, No. 7 shot left the muzzle of a choke gun with a velocity 
of about 1220 feet per second, whereas the corresponding figure for 
the cylinder gun was as nearly as possible 1290 feet per second. 
We felt safe in assuming at the time that the passage of the 
shot through a muzzle constricted to full choke caused a definite 
loss of velocity, which varied with the size of the shot./ The 
figures here quoted are not those which, strictly speaking, were 
obtained from the actual experiment. Our instruments gave us 
the mean velocity over the first 5 yards of the shot’s travel from 
the muzzle, and it was only by setting the figures out in the form 
of a curve that we were able to obtain the probable corresponding 
value for the actual rate of departure from the muzzle. In com- 
paring the two systems of boring, we took two separate barrels, 
as much alike in all other respects as skillful manufacture could 
make them. This did not, however, entirely get rid of the ob- 
jection that there might be a sufficient difference between the 
two barrels used to cause the apparent difference of muzzle veloc- 
ity, quite apart from the question of choke or no choke. 

In the present experiments we cut off the. choke, so as to use 
the same barrel throughout, and limit the difference in the condi- 
tions to a matter of % inch more or less in the length of the bar- 
rel. In so far that the cylinder barrel was shorter than the choke 
barrel, we were free to assume that any difference in the amount 
of muzzle velocity due to length would act against the eylinder 
barrel. Therefore, if we found a definite difference of velocity, 
we could assume that it arose entirely from the removal of the 
resistance caused by the presence of the choke. A very valuable 
table of calculations, which was compiled jointly by Mr. R. W. S. 
Griffith and the late Mr. Frederick Toms, then editor of the 
Field, was used for interpreting the time measurements obtained 
in the experiments under consideration. It is interesting to note 
that in these experiments we have been working, so far as we are 
aware, on the absolute borderland of minute time measurements. 
The Ordnance Committee has for the past few years been conduct- 
ing a very important series of abstruse scientific experiments, with 
a view to revising the values given in the Bashforth tables. A 
short while ago it was a closely guarded official secret as to the 
precise unit of time which constituted the basis of the Govern- 
ment investigations. A chance word dropped during the discus- 
sion of a paper recently read before the Royal Artillery Institution 
showed that the unit of time in which the Government make their 
tests is the 10,000th part of a second. This is also the unit of 
time which we can get from our own chronograph, with a degree 
of exactitude which we have reason to believe is fully equal to that 
obtained in the most perfectly conducted Government experiments. 

In making the test for muzzle velocity with our chronograph 
we decided to connect up our instrument so that we had a single 
wire at the muzzle operating one of the electro-magnetic contacts 
for registering the passage of the bullet. At 5 yards from the 
muzzle we fixed two wires, attaching each of them to a separate 
magnet on the chronograph. By so doing we obtained a double 
measurement of the time over this distance for each individual 
round fired. This enabled us to apply a very important check to the 
instrument, whereby erroneous readings could be eliminated, 
so leaving an average value for a series of shots very close to the 
actual truth. The importance of carefully safeguarding the 
accuracy of our tests is made manifest by referring to the table 
of chronograph records compiled by Mr. Griffith and Mr. Toms. 
A charge of shot covering the 5 yards distance at 1230 feet per 
second occupies .0022 of a second in accomplishing its journey. 
If the shot takes two 10,000ths of a second less time in passing 
over this distance, the average velocity becomes 1250 feet per 
second. Consequently, the difference between the choke and 
cylinder velocity becomes no more than the fifth part of the 
wavy scratch on a plate of smoked glass which is produced by 
the tuning fork. We have 1000 of these movements in a second, 
and we can divide each complete wave into ten parts, thereby 
giving us a time measurement in units of the 10,000th part of a 
second. To show a consistent difference of 20 feet between choke 
and cylinder velocities, we must obtain an average velocity for 
each series of shots to the nearest 10,000th part of a second. 

Unfortunately, the particular shape of the barrel tube with which 
these tests were conducted made it impossible to finish it off to 
full choke size. Consequently, we used a half choke, and so 
diminished by approximately one-half its influence on the velocity. 
However, we give in the accompanying table the complete series 
of velocity readings over 5 yards, which were taken with the dif- 
ferent forms of choked muzzle: 

Velocity readings in feet per second over 5 yards from choke 


barrel: . , 
Length of Front Cylinder in Choke. 


‘ n. Yin. Yin. 

Descnevednconsend 130 30 1230 1250 
1220 1230 1230 (1282) 

B.ccvcece ee 1250 1210 1230 
1240 1250 1210 1230 
Buccccccsccccccce BED 1256 1220 1230 
1260 (1304) 1220 1230 

C...0000 eresosses SaeD 1200 1190 1210 
1190 1200 1190 1210 
Bancnsscvceoccces 1220 1250 1220 1220 
1220 1260 1220 (1280) 
Average.......... 1226 1235 1214 1226 


Average of entire series, 1225. 


It will be seen that the length of the front cylinder in the choke 
exercises no influence on the muzzle velocity of the shot. Hence 
we may assume for velocity purposes that the whole of the shots 
were fired under identical conditions. The average velocity for 
the entire series thus becomes 1225 feet per second over the first 
5 yards of the shot’s travel. The figures bracketed together repre- 
sent the duplicate readings obtained from the double set of wires 
which were used for each shot. They show us that our chrono- 
graph acted in a reliable fashion seventeen times out of the total 
twenty shots. When the two readings only varied by 10 feet— 
that is, when the time record varied by the 10,000th part of a 
second—we felt safe in assuming that the average of the two 
values might fairly be taken. When, however, there was a larger 
difference, we placed in brackets the reading which appeared to 
be the abnormal one, and took no account of it in working out 
the average. We so dealt with three records of the total of forty 
taken over twenty rounds. On this basis we may assume that our 
chronograph gives accurate results in 93 per cent. of its records, 
which is quite sufficient for the obtaining of extremely consistent 
feedings, [n no less than fourteen out of the twenty shots identi- 


cally the same readings were obtained from both electro-magnets. 
This sufficiently ‘proves the justice of our contention that the 
time unit adopted is well within the power of our instrument, 
especially when we remember that spécial precautions were taken 
to avoid favoring the results by uticonsciously locating the marks 
on the positions we wished them to occupy. We may. accord- 
ingly accept with every confidence the value 1225 feet per second 
as the average 5 yards velocity of a standard cartridge when fired 
from the half-choke barrel, which was so fully described in-our 
previous issue. ; 3 

After cutting off the choke portion of the muzzle, we made a 
fresh series of tests for velocity, and obtained the following read- 
ings over 5 yards: 

1230 1271 1240 1240 1260 


1230 2271 1230 1240 1260 
Average of series, 1247. 


It will be seen that the variations from shot to shot were in 
several instances in excess of the actual amount which distinguishes 
the choke from the cylinder results. On the other hand, this is 
not a greater variation than that which normally exists between 
cartridge and cartridge, even when loaded in a laboratory. The 
average of the series, nevertheless, displays a marked increase of 
velocity following the removal of the muzzle choke; and as the 
shots were fired within a short time of one another, and the car- 
tridges used were of the same batch, and in every way as nearly 
as possible of a uniform character, we feel that there is every justi- 
fication for adopting the difference of 22 feet between the averages 
of the two series, as fairly representing the difference between the 
behavior of the same barrel, first with a half-choke muzzle, and 
secondly, with a true cylinder bore. In our experiments of last 
year we showed a difference between a full choke and a cylinder 
barrel of 45 feet. We now get about half that difference with a 
gun having a half choke muzzle. This seems to be quite in ac- 
cordance with what one might expect. Last year we were able to 
fix the velocity over the first 5 yards for No. 7 shot at 1243 feet 
per second. Now we get a velocity of 1247 feet per second with 
No. 6 shot. This again, is as near as one can expect to go in 
making experiments involving such minute distinction of time 
intervals. Last year’s full-choke results with all sizes of shot gave 
us a velocity of 1185 feet over 5 yards. This year, with a half- 
choke, we get 1225 feet. We may consider this distinctly higher 
velocity near the muzzle as mostly accounted for by the differ- 
ence of resistance caused by the two sizes of choke. 

The experimental particulars which we have given in this article 
no doubt suffer from the introduction into a discussion of sporting 
gunnery, of facts and figures which are unduly minute and tech- 
nical; but we have at least the justification that they prove, with 
as much force as our present state of knowledge allows for, that 
the charge of shot in traveling along the barrel is retarded when 
it encounters the constricted orifice of the choked muzzle. That 
the loss of speed is in some way or another closely related to the 
reduced dispersion of the pellets we feel fully convinced. We 
have never regarded the theory that the choke acts as a kind of 
deflecting screen which drives the pellets inwards as a sound 
explanation of choke boring; but we do hold that a definite loss 
ot velocity, however slight it may be, may set up wave pressures 
among the powder gases in the barrel which may so modify their 
subsequent outrush as to influence the dispersion of the pellets 
from the true line of flight. Future experiments with a gun 
barrel of abnormal length, and another with holes so drilled around 
it as to get rid of the gases at the rear of the shot before it leaves 
the muzzle, may serve to provide further confirmation of the theory 
underlying the action of choke boring in guns—Field (London). 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Plainfield Gun Club. 


PiatnFieLp, N. J.—At the shoot held on Feb. 4 events 4, 7 
and 8 were for silver prizes; a first and second prize was of- 
fered in each. The fourth event was won by Brantingham. The 
second prize was won by John Terry. In the seventh event first 
prize was won by John Terry; second was won by Mr. Moffett. 
In the eighth event first was won by Mr. Moffett; second by 
S. Terry. Other events were sweepstakes. 

It gives us much pleasure to see Jas. Goodman, Thos. Brant- 
ingham and Scott Terry back into the sport. These gentlemen 
were all members of the famous Climax Gun Club. Many of the 
older shooters will remember the Climax as the most popular 


gun club in central Jersey when live pigeon shooting was at its 
height. 









Events: ..28 @4.4.4 7.3 
Targets: 10 10 56 16 16 15 10 10 
a a SE. "DP ccnwdSanpenbevesbocesne 8 8 310 9123 5 5 
OE SEY svscesvesconcs pdeccssecess § 8 3RBiBZBU 7 7 
H Dreier ...ccsccccccsccsscccccesecees SS Bad « «4% 6 
ESOS “apeneensonenseinses peeseeese — a oe ee, 
C Maltby ....ccccccccccccees enepsbecen S. 2 2 2 » ow SS 
t END - weveeneussbesenseveveveresvesen . @ A ss op we SS 
SERENE cccccccccscecssncssccecesseess S58 22R. @ 
WEEE spbonedpesoncensscenecsosese » BB. DB wo oc. BB 
BR cecccceccncscesccenseesecvcece > = 2» Sat bee oS bs 

SF PRED |. cccccesencnndevectetes Se ee ee me ee 
> CR scccnccccsencsenencs eeceenee SS Bn os 2 
GleO JOMRSOR ccccecccecccccccesccccece - oo Boe ow. FS 
ET A PaBCoccccevescccccavoccecssccces ec ee. ee ae 
Var GOsGmae cccoceccccvcecccccccccs » we. ee os “OS a an eS 
DEED  ccnocegsecoesesvcensvessocsoree oid oo es EE wea 2 
a WHEEY. cosccccsnccnescesocsencech > 2s eo: oo o +t ® 
TETEY coccccvccceccccccccocescocccce os 0s os 4% oo co 8 
Der LAGEY ccccccccccoscceceveccsccces ee ee ee ee 
Ow Fane cccccccccccccvccccccevccses é oc os oe Se woe @ 
Jas. Johnson ........++.. ecosn ee ce oo ee Mh we 8 SB 
NS TN ear . + =: 0 oo Sa 
Jas Goodman ......sceceeeeeves senense 00 Se 50 00 - 8 6 


’ VossEtier, Sec’y. 
Mentclair Gun Club. 


Montclair, N. J., Feb. 11.—The regular Saturday shoots have 
been very well attended all through the winter, and to-day’s at- 
tendance was no exception, some thirteen men shooting through 
some six events. Some 1,400 targets were thrown. 

Dr. Gardiner, of the Mountainside Gun Club, drove over from 
Orange with his friend Mr. Spear, and shot through the last four 
events. Messrs. Cockefair, Crane and Moffatt and Dr. Gardiner 
each won a box of shells as a result of their efforts. 


bt: 
a] 


Events: 123466 Events: 1234656 

Targets: 25 26 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 26 25 
Cy Babcock, 1.. 22 211821 .... W I Soverel, 3. .. 17 19 21 .. 
CW Kendall, 0 18 18 22 211917 G Boxall, 4..... .. 15 17 16 16 
W T Wallace, 4.16 18 15 16 20,. Spear, 2..... moo ten 
F W Moffett, 2 20 21 22 232419 Dr Gardiner .. .. .. 25 23 20 22 
I S Crane, 2... .. 2018 2221... C Hartshorne, 6 .. .. 15 2017.. 
E Winslow .... .. 16 F Robinson, 6.. .. .. 1219... .. 


es so ob 

R H Cockefair, 2.. 22 20 2419 14 
Handiceps apply in events 4 and 5. 

Epwarp WIinstow, Sec’y. 


Alert Gun Club. 


Phillipsburg, N. J., Feb. 11.—Messrs. Hawkins and Apgar were 
high professionals. Messrs. Pleiss, Markley and Hahn were high 
amateurs. 

The first annual tournament of the Alert Gun Club, of Phillips- 


burg, N. J., was held Feb. 11, with thirty-one shooters in attend. 
ance. The tournament in every particular was a success, and the 
officers and the members of the club feel very proud with the 
manner in which same was conducted. All the participants left 
after the shcot with the feeling that they were well taken care 
of, and with the idea of returning again at some future time to 
enjoy the pleasures connected with target smashing. 

We had with us the following professionals: J. S. Fanning, Sim 
Glover, Neaf Apgar, J. M. Hawkins, and Frank Butler, and also 
a large number of out-of-town amateur shots. 

Mr. Hawkins enjoyed the privilege of being high professional 
with 156 breaks out of 180, with Neaf Apgar next professional 
with 133 breaks out of 180. 

Mr. Jacob Pleiss, of Easton, Pa., was high amateur, and shot 
at the head of both professionals and amateurs. His shooting, 
with all the conditions taken into consideration, was the best 
ever seen in this section. His score was 160 breaks out of 150, 
Following him with next highest amateur shooting was Edw. F. 
Markley, of Easton, Pa., who broke 145 out of 180, and next in 
line for the third amateur average money was I. Hahn, of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., with a score of 121 breaks out of 180, 

The following explanation can be given for the low scores of 
both amateurs and professionals. The targets were thrown from 
a Leggett trap at a distance of from 50 to 65yds., the wind catching 
the targets at times would make their flight vary and at the 
same time make the most difficult target. Total targets, 180. Fol- 
lowing are the scores: 






Events: 12345678 910 
Targets: 10 15 20 25 10 15 20 10 2010 25) = Total 
SS a aushipincndnsesees 6 81712 7 811 616 316 110 
Ih BR ees 8101015 61211 6 8 6.. 2 
Markley ....cccccccscccecece - 1011 14 22 81216 717 919 14 
OD” cabinshecsndeee - 61118 20 912201019 922 156 
DED Kc insaennsdsoowreies - 5101216101313.711 618 121 
EP EEE wluvccvnsceseseoesnes 7131211 81113 710 6.. 97 
DED  cusoceuevenenvened - 6 81516101015 412 512 113 
SED. uni piiine venwenne - 91318 211011171019 923 160 
DE cipewionsssrenosabeouion - 7101323 61112 616 413 121 
PEE - 791211 8 812 610 617 106 
WOEEEEEE wocvccccecccesecwoccese 6101213 611138 715 7.. 100 
DEE” é5cbnGsneweneeousencanrs 6 71820 7 911 415 71 117 
TIED - Sennenseeusavesnecssenes 5 71114 6 610 4.. 6.. 68 
GOP cccccccccccscccccccccccs 7 71017 3 513 6 6 714 9 
EE - Sicukbenetsesdasavennes 7121521 81117 5161018 133 
DEL c: cecukesdbaaktenneus 61416 22 71115 815 914 = 131 
EE snessaeste oe 9101123 8 717 310 7.. 18 
George ......+.+- 00 0s sp os 06° MD Se ee'es a 18 
GRRTEE ’ So cccsecvse --- 6101218 91216 618 920 130 
ED. “erecean nner’ Sin, ee a0 ue. oe En Bob. 2600 2 
C H_Snyder....... - 6146 6.... .. 40 
EE cuvneccesess vas. oo 65.50 on Mae ee $1 
TGSERO ccoceccccccocecs ose! se. on ao ob @ bs eae oe 9 
Brunner .......+++++- wees : of ee E 44 
Stubbelbine ........... 1112 616 8.. 51 
TEL cinascsecoenend .:) eee 34 
SEGIEE Sccesetecscces » OF 22 ao 42 
ST cvschesemssensee ° oes. 2 ae 37 
PERE cccccccccccccccces ° oo BOB on il 
) “eee -- 716 812 43 
ENS: Gaténscebsnenes souk bb eb ah: Meee Sew ee Ee 4 
ee a a SDC cc ce: Bee 27 


Harry L. Inscuo, Sec’y. 
North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., Feb. 11.—Event No. 4, handicap trophy shoot 
for silver cup, resulted in a tie. The shoot-off was won by 
Mr. F. Vosselman for the fifth time, and he has won it for good. 





Events: 56 6 7 8 

Targets: 25 25 15 10 
0 2 ee 20 20 13 10 
TUE, -B cosccccccccecesccesese one i on ed: so 
Schoverling, 0 
BEGSTISOM, B cccccccccccescccccces ons » _ » 
PERGEER, Bo ccocccccncccecsccessseseee e- 2 10 
BEE. © ahscncceccuscccosncossesnosces 4 2k om ee 
TS BOOM, Gi.coccccccccecsccccececccccsce 3 —— -_ ae 
Vosselman, 6 | -_—-* 
H R Williams, oa» 
N O Craighead, 0 oo Ee se 
H B Williams, 0 nm... BB .. 





AiMisem, 8 ccccccccccccccccccvccesescess BSB .. es 
Richter, 3 ... ~- BBREKBD.. DB 
PE ©) anaspueebbpodesonteesnonn*anean oa ae ae oe 
Schneider, 0 os Ae ae eo 


Be FURIES, © ccccocccscvescccevsvcccs ~—_ 2 FS Oe 
Jas. R. Merritt, Sec’y. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Mardi Gras, New Orleans, La., March 7, 3905. 


SouTHERN Raitway announces a rate of $37.75 for the round trip 
from New York on this occasion. Tickets ‘on sale March 1 to 6, 
good to return until March 11. By coposiine, ticket, with pay- 
ment of $1, extension of same can be had until March 18, 1906. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Dining Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. ouble ony service. New York offices, 271 and 
118 Broadway. Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


Ww 


Low-Rate Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Fes. 21 is the date on which will be run the next Personally- 
Conducted Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington. 
This tour will cover a oo of three days, affording ample time 
to visit all the principal points of interest at the National Capital, 
including the Congressional Library and the new Corcoran Art 
Gallery. Rate, covering railroad transportation for the round trip 
and hotel accommodations, $14.50 or ‘from New York, $13 or 
$10.50 from Trenton, and proportionate rates from other peints, 
according to the hotel selected. Rates cover accommodations at 
hotel for two days. Special side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
piration of hotel coupon. ; 

Similar tours will be run on March 9 and 23, April 6 and 24, 
and May 18. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents; 
C. Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, New York; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 

















Proctor’s. 


Cartotta, “The Marvel,” still thrills the big audiences at Mr. 
Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theatre with her death-defying 
plunge on a bicycle. She will remain at that house for three 
weeks longer, and no one should fail to see this demure young 
woman accomplish her remarkable feat. The name of ‘‘Carlotta” 
has already become a household word in’ New York and vicinity, 
and no one should miss seeing this really wonderful accomplish- 
ment. 

The stock company located at Proctor’s Fifty-eighth Street 
Theatre, owing to its unparalleled success from the opening pert- 
formance, is now a fixture. Only the most recent Broadway suc- 
cesses are being presented at this, the most beautiful of all the 
Froctor playhouses, and with the exceptionally strong organiza- 
tion which Mr. Proctor has pao’ together, it is easily under- 
stood why they have launched into the tide of popularity so 
quickly. Another notable addition is about to be made to the 
company in the person of Mr. William Ingersoll, as leading man. 
His magnetic personality and excellent work are happily remem- 
bered by all the patrons of Mr. Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre, 
where he was specially engaged for a number of weeks this sea- 
son. The informal receptions heid by the ladies and gentlemen of 
the stock company on the stage after the Wednesday matinees at 
Mr. Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre have become so popular that 
they have been inaugurated at the Fifty-eighth Street Theatre. 
These little social affairs will be carried on in the same delightful 
manner as at the 125th Street Theatre, with the exception that 
they will be held immediately after the play on Thursday after- 
noons, instead of Wednesdays. 


ee ee 


